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CONGRESS AND BANK TAXATION. 


One of the most important reforms which is to be urged 
in Congress relative to bank legislation, is the repeal of 
those taxes which are so mischievous in their operation both 
upon the banks and upon the financial interests of the coun- 
try. The probability of the early success of this project is 
the greater, as the banks are united in the effort to obtain 
it, and as their claims are obviously reasonable and moderate. 
Ever since the war-tax system was organized a dozen years 
ago, the banks of this country—private, State, and National,— 
have been subject to double taxation. They have been taxed 
as formerly by the State governments, and they have also 
been taxed by the National Government. The National taxes, 
as we have frequently shown, are specifically war taxes; 
and as most of the other war imposts have been repealed, 
the banks argue that their war taxes should also be taken 
off. Among the reasons which they present in favor of 
this relief, we find several which are worthy of ‘special 
remark. 

There is for example, the fact that the existing pressure 
of taxation surpasses the fiscal power of the banks. Every 
merchant and capitalist knows that the business of bank- 
ing is not as profitable as formerly, and that it is embar- 
rassed with a multitude of heavy burdens. These burdens 
are partly fiscal and partly general. The former are clearly 
set forth in the able report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, an extract from which we give elsewhere. It is esti- 
mated that the banks are required to pay more than twenty- 
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five millions of dollars a year in taxation, of which the Na- 
tional banks pay seventeen millions, and the private and State 
banks eight millions. Of these twenty-five millions, the Na- 
tional government receives eleven millions, and the State 
governments fifteen millions. Now, as it has been admitted 
that nearly one-half of this burden consists of war-taxes which 
must sooner or later be remitted, and which ought to have 
been repealed long ago, the equities of the case suggest 
the repealing of all the federal taxes on the banks, except 
the tax on the circulation. 

A second burden upon the banks is due to the approach 
of specie resumption. To this anticipation is in part ascribed 
that accumulation in all our banks of idle deposits which 
there is not activity enough to employ in the currents of 
legitimate business. There is a pressure in every part of 
the financial machinery which closes up or contracts many 
of those avenues of commerce and trade through which 
the banks earn their profits. Moreover, much of the strain 
attending the restoration of specie payments, will, of 
necessity, concentrate its forces upon the banking system. 
For these and other reasons it is clear that the complaints 
of the banks are perfectly just and that banking institutions 
have to contend with peculiar embarrassments, which render 
it eminently fit that their fiscal burdens should be made 
as light as possible. 

If Congress should adopt the enlightened course recom- 
mended, it will assimilate our legislation to that of the older 
countries of Europe, in none of which is any special tax 
paid by the banks, except a light one upon their circulating 
notes. To illustrate the extent of the popular agitation in 
reference to bank taxation, we might point to the news- 
papers where the subject has been frequently discussed in 
connection with the suits which have been recently decided 
in the various courts. Two of these cases are reported in 
subsequent pages of this issue. One is that of the Gallatin 
National Bank vs. The Commissioners of Taxes of New York. 
This case originated in the dispute which we discussed a few 
months ago. For several years past the banks in this city 
have paid the taxes for their shareholders, and the shares 
have been assessed at par. For the present year, the Com- 
missioners resolved, for reasons to which we will presently 
advert, to increase or diminish the valuation according as 
the shares were worth more or less than par at their actual 
value. The banks remonstrated with the Commissioners at 
this change of policy. Eventually, however, most of them 
paid their taxes, and only two of the banks appealed to the 
courts. One of these was the Tradesmen’s Bank, whose suit 
is not yet concluded ; the other is the Gallatin Bank, whose 
suit has just been decided against the bank. The opinion 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Brady, who sustains the prin- 
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ciple adopted by the Commissioners, that bank shares must 
be assessed at their actual value, so that whether the value 
of the shares exceeds par or falls below it, the assess- 
ment must also correspond. We believe the officers of the 
Gallatin Bank intend to appeal this case, and to carry it 
into the highest courts. Their argument is, that the United 
States, in conceding to the separate States the right to tax 
the shares of National banks, regarded these shares as repre- 
senting a new use of the Government securities in which 
the capital of the banks is invested, and that the new use 
so authorized, was properly taxable. But as the tax par- 
takes of the nature of a royalty for a grant annexed to the 
franchise, the taxes by the State are permitted to be imposed 
without any respect whatever to the character or description 
of the property or capital of the bank. On this theory, they 
contend that the par value of bank shares is the fixed value 
for taxation, whether the shares may happen to have an 
actual value above or below the nominal amount or not. 
There is no doubt that this view coincides with the inter- 
pretation of the Tax Laws, which was in vogue in this city 
until a year or two ago. But it was overthrown by a case 
decided in the Supreme Court of this State. In November, 
1874, a suit was brought to compel the Board of, Assessors 
of the city of Albany to change the valuation for tax pur- 
poses of certain bank shares. In deciding this case, the 
Court laid down the principle that the rule of assessment 
must be the actual value and not the par value of the shares 
in question. Prior to that decision, the par value was, as 
we have said, the ordinary valuation adopted in this city. 
Perhaps it would be as well to have the validity of this 
principle tested in the courts, but the better opinion is pér- 
haps that a more judicious course would be for the banks 
to make no doubtful efforts to control the State taxation by 
means of suits at law. Where inequalities prevail and 
injustice is done, a remedy can be applied by the Legis- 
latures of the various States, which will certainly be unwil- 
ling to legislate so as to injure the banks or drive them 
out of the business by excessive taxation. In the absence 
of new legislation on the part of Congress or the several 
States, it may be doubted whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States will not sustain the view of the law which was 
taken by Judge Brady in his decision above referred to. 
This is the more probable, from the second case which we 
report in this number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, in respect 
to the taxation of bank shares. This case was tried in the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Missouri, in the September Term. 
The question in dispute was not, however, precisely the 
same as that of the Gallatin Bank, and we must reserve our 


comments upon it. 
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THE BANKS AND OUR WAR FINANCE, 


BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


We have become so much accustomed in late years to 
speak of “hundreds of millions,” in discussing Government 
finance, that we can with difficulty bring ourselves to the 
same state of mind with which, at. the outbreak of the war 
in 1861, the small loans of that period were regarded. The 
first large sum of money which was ever raised by loan, for 
war purposes in this country, was the great Bank Loan of 
August, 1861. No financial machinery existed apart from 
the Clearing-House, by which operations of such magnitude 
could be legitimately conducted for the payment of the large 
instalments, which were then absolutely needful for the safety 
of the Government and ‘the success of the war. This trans- 
action, small as it may appear to us at this late day, was 
pronounced at the time to be “one of the most important 
financial negotiations of the present century.” The banks of 
this city,.not only united themselves together for the first 
time in a compact syndicate, but they admitted into this 
syndicate the banks of Boston and Philadelphia, and they 
agreed to pay into the treasury of the United States, within 
a limited period, a loan of one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. With the exception of the famous “ Loyalty Loan,” 
of eighteen millions sterling in 1798, in England, and the 
French loan of $ 100,000,000, in 1855, no Government had 
ever received so striking a proof of the patriotism of its 
capitalists as was exhibited in this syndicate loan of 1861. 

The ease and promptitude with which the negotiation was 
finished were the more remarkable, because of the imminent 
peril in which the Government was placed at the mo- 
ment when this loan was taken. The battle of Bull Run 
had occurred a few days before, and Secretary Chase, when 
he visited this city for the purpose of consulting with the 
bankers and capitalists on this subject, was obliged to come 
here by way of Annapolis, because the communications be- 
tween Washington and New York were interrupted. He 
reached New York, roth August, and remained in continual 
conference with our bankers and financial men until the 16th 
of the same month. During these six days the negotiations 
were completed, and he returned to Washington with the 
guarantee that the banks of the three cities would take 150 
millions of dollars of the bonds and notes which had been 
authorized in the Loan Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861. 

At the first meeting, convened by Mr. Cisco, a large number 
of our leading bankers, merchants, and capitalists were pres- 
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ent. After considerable desultory conversation, the president 
of one of our city banks made a suggestion which was partly 
discussed at the meeting; and it seemed so important to 
Secretary Chase that he called next morning upon the pro- 
poser of it, and urged him to summon the Clearing-House banks 
together, and to endeavor to put it into a practical working 
form. The plan was very simple and effective. It consisted 
of three parts: First, the Government was to issue interest- 
bearing securities but no paper money; these interest-bearing 
securities were to be taken by the banks, and no other means 
of raising funds for war purposes were to be adopted, but 
the sale by the Treasury of interest-bearing bonds and notes. 
This was the first proposition. The second was, that the banks 
should agree to take 150 millions of these securities, and to 
pay to the order of the Government $ 150,000,000 at the rate 
of three or four millions a week, which was about the sum 
which the Secretary estimated as needful. Thirdly, the banks 
in their Clearing-House settlement were to agree to use loan 
certificates based.upon these Government securities. A plan 
to issue loan certificates had been used in 1858, and a 
similar scheme had been devised some months before the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, but till this time it had not 
been put into operation. This plan of loan certificates was 
to be one of the main features of the new scheme for the 
placing of the war loan; and, at the desire of Mr. Chase, 
the officers of the banks were convened once more, and the 
scheme in its chief details was laid before them. The 
meeting was held August 15th, 1861, ‘thirty nine banks 
being represented. Subjoined is a copy of the resolutions, 
which were passed unanimously, the votes being taken by a 
call of names: 


1. An immediate issue to be made by the United States 
Treasury Department of treasury notes dated August 15, 1861, 
bearing interest from that date, at 7.30 per cent., to the 
extent of fifty millions dollars. 

2. The banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia asso- 
ciated, to take jointly this fifty millions at par, with the 
privilege of taking at par an additional fifty millions Octo- 
ber 15th, by giving their decision to the Department October 
1st; and also at par fifty millions December 15th, by giving 
their decision December 1st, unless said amount shall have 
been previously subscribed as a national loan. It being 
understood and agreed, that no other government stocks, 
bonds or treasury notes, (except treasury notes payable on 
demand, and the Oregon war loan,) shall be negotiated or 
paid out by the Government until February rst, 1862, should 
the associates avail of both privileges, or until December 
15th, 1861, should they avail of the first only, or until 
October 15th, 1861, if they take but the present fifty millions, 
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except that the Government may negotiate in Europe or 
through subscriptions to the national loan. 

3. An appeal to the people for subscriptions to the na- 
tional loan, to be made by the Government, and as the 
subscriptions for the notes progress and the moneys are paid 
in, the same shall be paid over to the Government or 
deposited with banks selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the concurrence of a committee of the asso- 
ciates ; and so much of the proceeds of said loan as shall 
be required for the purpose, shall be applied in reimburse- 
ment of the associates for subscriptions by them paid in 
and not otherwise reimbursed. The treasury notes issued 
to the associates, so far as the New York banks are con- 
cerned, shall be received by the Loan Committee of New 
York banks at ninety per cent. as a basis for issuing clear- 
ing-house certificates to any bank desiring under the existing 
arrangement, (which must necessarily be continued,) and the 
subscription of the banks shall be in the proportion of capi- 
tal, except that the interest and proportion of no one insti- 
tution shall exceed one-tenth of the whole fifty millions of 
dollars. 

4. On the rst of October, should the associates, for any 
cause, decide not to avail of the privilege of taking the 
second fifty millions, then the balance of notes remaining of 
the fifty millions already taken by them shall be appor- 
tioned and divided among them, fro raté, and they shall 
make payment for their respective proportions. 

5. Of the sums ‘subscribed by the associates, ten per cent. 
shall be paid forthwith to the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia, and the residue shall be placed 
to the credit of the United States on the books of the 
banks subscribing. Certificates shall be issued to each sub- 
scriber, stating the amount so paid in and deposited ; and 
as the deposits shall be withdrawn or paid into the treasury, 
(which shall be, as nearly as may be, in proportion of the 
several subscriptions.) Treasury notes bearing 7.30 interest 
shall be issued in equal amounts to the subscribers respect- 
ively. And when the deposits shall be entirely paid to the 
United States, treasury notes for ten per cent. originally 
paid shall also be issued, and all notes issued to such 
subscribers shall bear even date with the certificates, and 
carry interest from such date. 

6. In part payment of deposits for the first fifty million 
dollars, the Treasury Department will receive from the 
associates any past due treasury notes, or sixty-day treasury 
notes. Should the second amount of fifty million dollars be 
taken by the associates, the Department will receive, on 
account of deposits, any treasury notes outstanding, except 
7.30 per cent. notes. 

7. The transaction on the part of the associates may be 
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conducted by a committee in New York, in which the banks 
of Boston and Philadelphia should be represented ; which 
committee should meet daily for the direction of details, 
and at least weekly for deliberation and consideration of im- 
portant business. 

8. In addition to the banks of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, it would be desirable that other parties should 
become associate—say trust companies, savings banks, insu- 
rance companies and private bankers— who in lieu of pro rata 
of capital should designate, when joining the association, 
what amount of interest they decide to take. 

9. The capital of the banks of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the respective proportions under a fro ra/a 
division would be as follows : 

Bank Capital. Pro rata proportion of fifty millions. 
New York ...00...000000. erecess $ 70,000,000 oe $ 29, 500,000 
Boston... ta case e000 610-0 oe 15, 500,000 
Philadelphia. . oe 5,000, 000 


It was proposed that the division should be, say to New 
York, $35,000,0000 ;_ Boston, $10,000,000; Philadelphia, 
$ 5,000,000. 

It will be seen that the prohibition of paper money issues 
was not included in the agreement between the banks and 
the Secretary of the Treasury as finally closed. Much anxious 
discussion was had on the subject, and the banks were 
desirous to avoid raising any impediment in the way of the 
legitimate operations of the Treasury. They were therefore 
content with the assurance of Mr. Chase, that except in some 
urgent and unavoidable necessity, he would not avail himself 
of the permission contained in the law to issue treasury 
notes. When the plan was finally completed, and the agree- 
ment among the banks at New York was closed, copies of 
the agreement were sent to the banks of Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and their codperation was earnestly solicited. Before 
the New York banks closed their proceedings, they passed 
two resolutions, one of which expressed the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Chase, “for the patient, clear and forcible 
manner in which he had presented the financial condition of 
the Government and the country” in the several interviews 
with the bank officers in this city. The resolution also stated 
that Mr. Chase had “confirmed the confidence before enter- 
tained in the wisdom, integrity and efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of his department of the Government.” The second 
resolution was, that the meeting, in assuming the great 
responsibility of furnishing means to sustain the Government 
in so important a crisis, “beg leave respectfully to express 
to the President of the United States its confident expecta- 
tion that the Government will, without respect to party or 
personal considerations, so conduct its affairs in every depart- 
ment of administration, as to insure vigor, integrity, economy 
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and efficiency to the triumphant termination of the war.” A 
copy of the last resolution was sent to the President of the 
‘United States, and the sentiments which it embodied were 
echoed by men of all classes throughout the country. The 
results of this meeting, followed as it was by similar meet- 
ings of the banks in Boston and Philadelphia, gave an im- 
mediate impulse to the credit of the Government, and the 
war was prosecuted with the certainty that the means of pay- 
ing for the supplies and munitions required would be forth- 
coming. 

It will be remembered that-of each fifty millions of the 
aggregate loan, thirty-five millions were allotted to New York. 
On referring to the report of the New York banks, presented 
to the Clearing House after the loans had been cleared up, 
we find that the first loan, which was contracted for August 
15th, 1861, began to be paid by the banks August 1gth, the 
tenth and final instalment being paid on the 24th October. 
Prior to the completion of these payments, a second loan 
for the same amount was contracted for on the rst October. 
The first instalment of this loan was paid zgth October, and 
was followed by nine subsequent payments, ending January 
15th, 1863. A third loan had been contracted for on Novem- 
ber 16th, 1861, on which the first payment was made Decem- 
ber roth, 1861, and was followed by eight other payments, 
ending February 4th, 1862. Of these three loans, the first 
two were made upon seven-thirty Treasury notes, and the 
third upon six per cent. long bonds. The seven-thirties were 
taken by the banks at par, and the six per cent. gold-bonds — 
at the rate of 89.322463831. This price was agreed upon 
. after an elaborate calculation, so as to reduce the six per . 
cent. bonds to a seven per cent. investment. 

One of the embarrassments connected with this loan origin- 
ated in the delay on the part of the Government in sup- 
plying the securities which had been purchased by the banks. 
The seven-thirties of the loan of August, 1861, were nearly 
all sold by the Government on account of the banks. Of the 
thirty-five millions subscribed for, no more than $3,937,500 
remained unsold ; and these were delivered from the Treas- 
ury to the banks 14th January, 1862. A week afterwards, on 
the 22d January, 1862, twenty-one millions of the seven- 
thirties of the loan of October 1st, 1861, were also delivered 
to the banks. In consequence of the delay in the delivery 
of the bonds, the Government received the money from the 
banks a considerable time before the banks could receive and 
use the securities which they had paid for. To meet the 
emergency, the banks were obliged to devise the system of 
loan certificates. These certificates were used for Clearing- 
House purposes. The first were issued September roth, 1861. 
At that date the sum of $23,100,000 in coin had been paid 
into the U. S. Treasury on account of the thirty-five mil- 
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lions of seven-thirties subscribed for August, 19th, 1861. Of 
these twenty-three millions disbursed by the banks, the Gov- 
ernment had repaid to them no more than $5,600,000. 
Hence the banks had been depleted of their specie reserve 
to the extent of $17,500,000. 

Another embarrassment of the banks arose from the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Chase began to issue demand notes with 
considerable rapidity. As above stated, he had refused, at 
the conference of August with the banks, to accede to the 
urgent representation of the banks, that a promise should be 
given that the Treasury would not avail itself of the resource 
of paper issues which were authorized in the act of Congress. 
And although some of the banks were extremely desirous to 
insist upon the assurance that Mr. Chase should use the 
Clearing House and draw upon the banks, and that no paper 
money should be issued, as a condition, without which, specie 
payments could not be sustained. The resolutions to that 
effect were withdrawn at the meeting preliminary to the loan 
of August, 1861, lest there should be any disturbance in the 
unanimity and cordial association between the Treasury and 
the banks. 

A third difficulty which arose has just been suggested. The 
banks began rapidly to lose their specie reserve. As Mr. 
Chase refused to use proper precautions, this result was pre- 
cisely what had been anticipated. Indeed no government, in 
time of war, has ever issued paper money to any serious ex- 
tent, without producing the hoarding of gold at home and 
its export to foreign countries. Mr. Chase thought he ought 
to insist on payment in gold from the banks on the loans 
they had taken. This he supposed would insure specie pay- 
ment. He failed to understand that he was taking just the 
very course that would cause suspension. He did not know 
that gold to be useful in modern banking, needs to be con- 
centrated where it is wanted. And the place in which a gold 
reserve is wanted is in the vaults of those banks which act 
as the great centres of the financial mechanism. In this 
country the gold reserves in our New York banks execute 
their functions for the benefit of the whole system of banks 
throughout the country. By the wonderful machinery of our 
day, an amount of gold in New York is instantly available 
to pay debts in any part of this continent, from Maine to 
the Gulf, and from the Atlantic seaboard to California. If 
Mr. Chase had realized the fact that the gold in our New 
York banks was a reserve for the whole of our banking 
system, he would never have dared to remove it to the Sub- 
Treasury. It is singular that he should not have understood 
that in the ordinary course of business, the checks and the 
Clearing House and the other facilities of our modern bank- 
ing system, enable our people to make payments every day 
to the amount of fifty or sixty millions of dollars in New 
York, with the use of two or three millions of gold, and 
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that even that sum in specie was not carried away from 
the banks, but was merely moved from the vaults of some 
of the banks to those of their neighbors. Yet so it was. 
And to this ignorance, as its chief cause, we probably owe 
the suspension of the banks in December, 1861. At that 
period the whole payments which were carried on every day 
in the United States, was estimated at $200,000,000. For 
these payments very little specic was actually drawn out of 
the banks and dispersed among the masses of people. The 
foreign exchanges were such that gold had been for two 
or three years attracted to this country in consequence of 
the large volume of our exports. Hence the banks were in 
a very strong position, and when the loan of August, 1861, 
was taken, there was every prospect that the banks could 
have sustained specie payments and could have supplied the 
Treasury with all the funds required for the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war. 

This expectation was confirmed by the provision introduced 
into the law of August 5th, 1861, for the express purpose of 
authorizing the Secretary to use the Clearing-Heuse and 
check system in the receiving and disbursing of the public 
monies. Such a reform of the Treasury law of 1846 was so 
necessary that, without the confidence with which it inspired 
the banks, they might in all probability have been pre- 
vented from venturing to take the loan of August, 1861, 
and the Treasury would have plunged earlier and deeper 
into the abyss of irredeemable paper issues. 

In view of these facts we find that two active forces 
combined their influence to weaken the banks at this criti- 
cal period of our financial history. First there was the 
issue of paper money in the shape of demand notes by the 
Treasury ; and ‘secondly there was the persistent demand of 
Mr. Chase that the banks should pay into the Treasury 
their contributions to the various loans in gold. When the 
banks agreed originally to take these loans, it was hoped and 
expected that Mr. Chase could be made to understand the 
importance of using the Clearing-House and the check 
system, for the receiving of the installments of the loans, and 
for the disbursement of the funds to the creditors of the 
Government. That hope was not realized, and Mr. Chase 
insisted that the banks should pay their installments in coin. 
In other words, he demanded of the banks that those pre- 
cious accumulations of specie which constituted the banking 
reserves of the whole country, and upon which the great 
fabric of our financial and commercial solvency was built, 
should be taken away from their proper place and deposited 
in the Sub-Treasury. From the Treasury the specie was scat- 
tered and dispersed throughout the country, and was there- 
fore speedily lost so far as the legitimate functions were 
concerned, which it performed in sustaining the solvency of 
the banks and the supporting of specie payments. 





ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND ITS LEADERS. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND ITS LEADERS, 
No. II. Francis HuTCHESON. 


We doubt if many ordinary readers of economic literature 
could pass a very good examination as to the claims of Pro- 
fessor Hutcheson, as one of the founders of economic science 
in England. His position as a teacher, both of ethical and 
political science, has never been as high as his merits justify.. 
He was one of those men who abound in every period of 
great intellectual activity, and whose mission appears to be 
to strike out new pathways for human thought, and to show 
the direction in which other men afterward travel and ob- 
tain the honor of pioneers. Destitute of vanity or of self- 
seeking ambition, Hutcheson was an eloquent expounder of 
metaphysical and moral truths, and he was by no means 
weak in such intellectual gifts as lead to original research. 
A man who in these particulars somewhat resembled him, 
Sir James Mackintosh, says of Hutcheson, that “a careful 
perusal of the writings of this now little-studied philosopher, 
will satisfy the well-qualified reader that Dr. Adam Smith’s 
ethical speculations are not so unsuggested as they are beau- 
tiful.”” We shall find reason to believe if we investigate the 
evidence, that what Mackintosh says of Smith’s ethical origin- 
ality, is equally true of his claims as a teacher of political 
economy. 

Hutcheson’s services as a leader in economic investigation, 
rest upon three simple facts. First, he was the only Profes- 
sor in any European university, who, prior to Adam Smith, 
introduced political economy as a recognized part of the pub- 
lic instruction and lectures. He was not indeed formally 
acknowledged as the Professor of political economy. No such 
chair was in existence in Europe till that of Genovesi, in 
1764, in Italy. Hutcheson’s chair was that of moral philoso- 
phy. He was appointed in the year 1729, in consequence of 
the patronage of Lord Molesworth, Archbishop King, and 
other men devoted to ethical philosophy. He had attracted 
the attention of the public by his writings while resident 
in Ireland, where he was born in 1694, and devoted himself, 
like his father, to the work of the Christian ministry in the 
Presbyterian church. His whole life, after his appointment 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy, was spent in Glasgow,, 
where he died in 1746, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-three. There is no evidence as to the reasons which 
prompted him to introduce a course of economic lectures in- 
to his regular series of prelections at the University. But 
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his example was followed by Adam Smith, and it is not im 
probable that but for Hutcheson’s efforts Smith’s attention 
might not have been directed to the subject, and the world 
would never have received from him the immortal gift of 
“The Wealth of Nations.” 

The next claim of Hutcheson as an economic teacher, 
rests upon the peculiar basis on which he founded the 
science. Political economy as he understood it, was a fabric 
which to be built aright must rest upon three foundations. 
One of these is metaphysical, another physical, and a third 
legal. Of the metaphysical .basis of political economy, 
Hutcheson says that it comprehends those desires of man 
which turn towards wealth as their object. It is well-known 
that Hutcheson’s system of the human mind recognized two 
kinds of desires. First, those which are primary and belong 
to the original constitution of our nature; and secondly, 
those which are secondary, or turn towards such things as 
are useful to gratify the primary desires. Lord Kames, 
who was contemporary with Hutcheson, says that the love 
of wealth, or as he called it, “the love of accumulation,” is 
a primary desire of human nature. Hutcheson did not 
agree with this opinion, which has found very few follow- 
ers. According to his system the desire of wealth is a 
secondary desire, and belongs to the subordinate class of 
affections in the ethical system. We desire wealth for the 
uses and the power it gives us to gratify the primary in- 
stincts and desires which belong to our interior life. 

This is the metaphysical corner-stone on which the fabric 
of Hutcheson is built. The second basis of his system is 
physical. Wealth consists in objects which appeal to the 
secondary desires just mentioned ; and these objects are for 
the most part, though not exclusively, of a material nature. - 
Economic science, then, to be complete, must take cogni- 
zance not only of the desires interior to man’s mind, and 
operating within his own individual bosom, but must range 
throughout the material universe, and comprehend within its 
purview those objects on which man’s interior desires rest, 
and by which these desires are excited and _ satisfied. 
According to this second basis of political economy, the 
science would treat of those objects which are desired by 
man, and which constitute in every age and in every language 
what he has been accustomed to speak of as wealth. 

The third corner-stone is that of the established system of 
law or jurisprudence. In every age and amongst every 
community, it is for the Government to say what possessions 
and property of its subjects shall be protected by the law. 
Without such protection wealth cannot exist. Unless the 
strong arm of the law sustains the right which we call 
property, of what value is this right? It is the law which 
prescribes and marks out what possessions shall be allowed 
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to be appropriated by individuals, so that the owners can 
hire them, or sell them, or lend them, or buy them, one 
with another, without fear and in perfect security. When 
William the Conqueror and his successors changed the 
tenure of landed property in England from allodial to feu- 
dal, a fundamental change was made in the nature of those 
rights which were vested in the possessors of the soil 
throughout that country. When slavery was abolished 
throughout the dominions of Great Britain many years ago, 
an important class of property was abolished and destroyed, 
which formerly was recognized as of great economic value. 
This destruction was made by the operation of law, just as ~ 
its creation had been due to the protection of the law. The 
same phenomenon took place in our own country when 
slavery was abolished. An immense amount of wealth, for- 
merly recognized as subject to barter and sale, and as pro- 
tected by the same law which sustained all other property, 
was annihilated and ceased to exist. These illustrations 
show us the nature and limit of this third foundation— 
that of jurisprudence and legal right—on which Hutcheson 
reared the fabric of his science of political economy. 

But there are other claims which might be urged in favor 
of Hutcheson as one of the earliest and most noteworthy 
founders of economic science. His lectures, for instance, 
contain the first attempt, we believe, which is recorded in his- 
tory, to define the nature of wealth. According to Hutch- 
eson, wealth consists of those things which are desired by 
man. “Any thing,” says he, “which is not desired, ceases 
to be wealth.” Another quality which is needful to the idea 
of wealth, is difficulty of acquisition. A thing must cost 
effort and human exertion or nobody will want to buy it, 
and it will be excluded from the category of wealth. 

It is objected that this definition of wealth is extremely vague; 
and leaves out of view the fundamental quality of exchange- 
ableness. Nothing is wealth which cannot be exchanged for 
something else. However much a thing may be desired, and 
however difficult it may be to acquire, it is excluded from the 
category of wealth, unless it can be owned as property, and 
unless the rights of ownership. and possession can be legally 
transferred by the owner. So fundamental is this quality 
to the idea of wealth that Archbishop Whately proposed 
to change the name of Political Economy for that of 
“Catallactics,” or the “Science of Exchange.” 

Lord Lauderdale complains of Adam Smith that he nowhere 
attempts a definition of wealth. The reason for this omis- 
sion has never, we believe, been explained. Perhaps he was 
discouraged from the undertaking by having, as a student, 
remarked the imperfect success which attended the laborious 
attempts of his tutor Hutcheson, to arrive at a scientific 
definition, which should be at once clear, precise, and prac- 
tically useful. 
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STROUSBERG AND MANTEGAZZA. 


Since the conviction and punishment of Mirés, the great 
railway speculator, in 1861, there have scarcely been any 
trials of distinguished financial adventurers in Europe which 
will compare in interest with the two very suggestive ones 
which have recently been concluded. The first is that of 
Guiseppe Mantegazza, sixth Marquis of Liscate, who was 
tried in August before the Assize Court at Bologna charged 
with forgery, fraud, and falsification in forging the names 
of King Victor Emanuel, Prince Humbert of Savoy, and the 
British Consul at Florence, to a number of. bills of ex- 
change. 

The bills and papers stated in the act of accusation to 
have been forged by Mantegazza were divided under three 
charges. First, the bills discounted and still running when 
Mantegazza was arrested, and which, therefore, also consti- 
tute the charges of fraud against him: four bills of 50,000 
francs, each signed with the King’s name and discounted, one 
by a Signor Gallinetti of Milan; one by Messrs. Maquay, 
Hooker & Co. of Florence; one by the banker Pezzoli of 
Paris; and the fourth by the Banca Emilia of Bologna; 
two bills signed with the name of Prince Humbert, one 
for 27,550 francs, and the other for 27,275 francs, discounted 
by the banker Pezzoli of Paris, and two bills for 100,000 
francs, signed by Mantegazza, with attached to it an avadto, 
or guarantee, signed with the name of the King. Secondly, 
bills discounted and paid or renewed when due as follows: 
one for 50,000 francs, signed with the King’s name, and 
discounted by the Duke Visconte de Modrone of Milan. 
This was the first of the forged bills, which, it has already 
appeared in the course of the proceedings, were pre- 
ceded by others actually signed by the King and the Prince. 
Two bills for 50,000 francs and 55,000 francs, respectively, 
discounted by the Banco de Credito Italiano ; one for 50,000 
francs, discounted by Messrs. Maquay, Hooker & Co. of 
Florence ; and three for 50,000 francs each, which were not 
put in circulation. All these bear the King’s name. Thirdly, 
documents fabricated to assist in carrying out these opera- 
tions, and which consist of two letters of proccura, or au- 
thorizations, signed with the King’s name, one letter of 
authorization with Prince Humbert’s name, and with this 
is a certificate, with the signature and stamp of the British 
Consul at Florence, testifying to the validity of the Prince’s 
signature, and other similar documents. The Marquis ac- 
knowledged at his trial that all the bills and documents 
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mentioned are forgeries, but he absolutely denied having 
been the author of them. He had, he said, been employed 
by the King and the Prince in Jdond fide transactions, and 
while carrying those into effect, he was brought into con- 
nection with a person whose name he refused to reveal. 
Under that person’s authority, which he believed to be suf- 
ficient, he acted in good faith, and it was not until the 
thing had gone too far to permit of his retreating, that he 
discovered the true state of the case. The evidence was, 
however, too strong to be thus explained away. The trial 
closed. The Marquis was convicted, and sentenced to eight 
years’ penal servitude. 

The second case is that of Strousberg, the great German 
railway king. No fraud of a gross nature was charged 
against him, although he was charged with misrepresentation 
of the value of securities, and with other high crimes, and 
especially that of bribery. The trial has been pending a 
year, and closed on the 7th November last, with the sen- 
tence of the prisoner to perpetual banishment from Russia. 
As was stated in the BANKER’s MaGazine for November, 1875, 
the charge preferred against Dr. Strousberg, and on which 
he was arrested and detained in prison at Moscow, was the 
commission of offenses against the Russian commercial laws 
involved in his transactions with a certain financial associa- 
tion in Moscow, called the Commercial Loan Bank. It was 
laid to his charge that he secured advances from the bank 
on terms unduly favorable to himself, by bribing some of 
its chief officials. The jury found Dr. Strousberg and 
parties were acquitted. The persons accused were numerous 
MM. Handen, Poljanski, and Soumacher, guilty. The other 
Seventeen members of the Council of the Bank were charged 
with having presented a fictitious report for the years 1873 
and 1874. Two of the Directors were accused of having 
accepted bribes from Strousberg to advance him some 
7,000,000 roubles without sufficient security, and of having 
presented to the shareholders and published in the news- 
papers a false balance-sheet up to October 1, 1875, and fif- 
teen members of the Council were charged with having, 
either by negligence or connivance, facilitated these and 
other nefarious transactions. 

Of the career of Strousberg, Banking Life in London says: 
“There was no more remarkable financial event on the 
Continent of Europe in 1875 than the failure of Baron 
Strousberg. He was not altogether unknown in London, 
having been, as far back as 1850, a writer for magazines and 
newspapers. There was a striking fact that early in life he 
kept some small shop; while in 1870 he rented a sumptuous 
house at the West End; then became familiarly known to 
Count Bismarck, under whose patronage he went to Berlin, 
and in that city developed those financial schemes which 
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proved both his success and his failure. In Roumania, he 
started a net-work of railways; in Hungary, he projected 
the North Eastern line; in Russia, the Brest-Grayevo ; in 
Germany, the Halle-Sorau, the Hanover-Altonbecken, and the 
Berlin-Posen lines. Besides these, he had acquired other 
railway concessions which were to be begun. incontinently ; 
he had just established a large engine manufactory at Han- 
over, completed the Berlin cattle-market and _ slaughter- 
houses, and was increasing and re-organizing his ironworks 
at Dortmund and Neustadt, not to speak of other important 
factories on a less gigantic scale. Not satisfied with these 
undertakings, he had purchased the southern citadel of Ant- 
werp, paying 3,500,000 francs as caution-money, and was pre- 
pared to cover the area of the fortifications with dwelling 
houses, forming a new quarter of the town.” His troubles 
were portrayed by a correspondent in the London 7Zimes of 
November z2oth, 1875, as follows 

“In the midst of these gigantic speculations he was sur- 
prised by the outbreak of the war between Germany and 
France. The blow thus inflicted was terrible, and he never 
recovered it. Exerting himself to the utmost, he, indeed, 
succeeded in carrying on his railway lines, and before the 
end of 1870 completed the greater part of the Roumanian 
railway, as well as parts of the Halle-Sorau line and the 
whole of the Berlin-Posen line. But, as the railway directors 
whose lines he constructed were paying him with shares, which, 
in the financial depression caused by the war could only be 
disposed of at a considerable loss, millions the debtor had 
counted upon were never realized. Other millions were lost 
by the shareholders of the Brest-Grayevo line discontinuing 
the payment of instalments. If these accidents went far to 
make a catastrophe inevitable, the embarrassments of the 
debtor reached an unmanageable height upon the refusal 
of the Roumanian Government to pay the January interest 
of the Roumanian lines early in 1871. The pros and cons of 
the question have been so often discussed, that it would be 
needless to enter upon the merits of the case; but it may 
be mentioned that though Strousberg held the Roumanian 
Government responsible for the interest due, he, on the refu- 
sal of the Bucharest authorities to pay, endeavored to estab- 
lish a Railway Construction Company, to which he meant to 
hand over the greater part of his property and under- 
takings, upon condition of the mew concern advancing 
2,000,000 thalers to satisfy the claims of the Roumanian 
shareholders. Thanks, however, to the long continuance of 
the war, the projected company could not be established, 
and the Roumanian interest remained unpaid. From that 
moment the credit of the debtor, almost unlimited in 1871, 
was shaken.’ 

The expedients resorted to amidst these difficulties were 
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sufficient to keep Strousberg afloat for sometime longer. 
He sold his extensive iron works, he pledged the German 
estates, and mortgaged other property to the Roumanian 
Railway Company. From these measures he raised 700,000 
thalers to pay the Discount Company, and 400,000 thalers for 
the Roumanian Railway Company. Still anxious to surmount 
his difficulties, he sold other large and important properties ; 
yet he found it impossible to carry on his enormous railway 
undertakings. He therefore abandoned some, but contrived 
to continue the Brest-Grayevo, the Halle-Sorau, and the Han- 
over-Altenbecken. He was then daring enough to conceive 
the idea of recovering his Zbirow estate by purchasing a 
large railway carriage manufactory, a locomotive manufactory, 
a railway wheel manufactory, a rolling mill, Bessemer iron 
works, a number of puddling furnaces, blasting furnaces, &c., 
To connect these various works he laid down a railway 
thirty-five miles in length on his own property, and built a 
city for workmen. Then he endeavored to gain a footing in 
England, but was foiled in so doing by having to hurry back 
to Germany to meet new financial difficulties incurred from 
the immense scale of his Bohemian works. The sale of his 
famous picture gallery, and of the Antwerp concession, sup- 
plied him once more with funds. Then he parted with the 
right to finish the Hanover-Altenbecken Railway for a con- 
sideration ; but he contrived to complete and open for traffic 
the Halle-Sorau and Brest-Grayevo: lines. In 1874 he con- 
cluded an agreement with M. Polykoff, the Russian railway 
contractor, in which he engaged to supply him with 2,000 
railway carriages within a very short period of time. To 
carry out this contract he further enlarged his Zbirow manu- 
factory, and purchased another railway carriage manufactory 
at Budna near Prague. The carriages made under the con- 
tract were destined for the Kursk-Charkoff line, which paid 
the debtor with debentures, on which the Moscow Commer- 
cial Bank advanced the cash. Thus arose the connection be- 
tween the debtor and that bank. The 2,000 carriages fur- 
nished and delivered, the debtor entered into an agreement 
to supply 2,000 more, the Moscow Commercial Bank advanc- 
ing 1,800,000 roubles on the strength of this contract. Thus 
busily employed, Strousberg bought back the Neustadt Iron- 
works and Siegen mines, acquired the Maria Ironworks at 
Dantzic, all being greatly improved and enlarged. He like- 
wise bought at St. Petersburgh a railway carriage manufac- 
tory, but failed to get orders in that city. 

In 1875 the final catastrophe began. The shares of the 
Mehltheur-Weida Railway proved a drug in the market ; 
then on the Vienna exchange he was defeated in floating 
7% per cent. debentures, and finally the attempts to estab- 
lish a joint-stock company for his German and Bohemian 
mines and iron-works, were unsuccessful. Thus he attained 
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the culminating point in his career, and in the autumn ot 
1875 his affairs were brought before the civil courts for 
administration. The principal difficulty of the liquidation 
was in the international character of the bankruptcy, and 
the different legislations of the countries involved. Some 
advantage, however, creditors might hope to derive from the 
Austro-Prussian Convention of 1844, under which German 
creditors might assert their claims either at Berlin or at 
Prague, according as they thought fit. The Russian and 
English aspects of the case were different. Contrary to 
what had been stated, no real property had been handed 
over by the debtor to his wife, except the Elbing Railway 
Carriage Manufactory. Mrs. Strousberg had at once declared 
her willingness to yield up this manufactory to her hus- 
band’s creditors, but its value in a bankruptcy case was 
doubtful. The debtor owned in Germany the landed estates 
of Radawnitz, Womwellno, Alt-Laube, Priebisch, Garth, Lissa, 
Peisten, Worinen, Diepensee, Waldersdorf, and Moholz. In 
addition to these he owned a house at Neidenburg, and a 
mansion and villa, with a good deal of building land, at 
Berlin. The value of his real property in Germany was 
officially estimated at 16,916,151 marks; but as the mort- 
gages amounted to .13,818,880 marks, the utmost of the 
creditors could hope to realize by sale was about 3,000,000 
marks. The Neustadt Ironworks with the landed estate of 
Xaverlah, as well as divers iron mines in the Siegerland and 
Harz and the Maria Ironworks at Dantzic, had been soid by 
the debtor to the recently-established company, of which he 
was the only shareholder; but their actual transfer to the 
company had not yet been made. The personal estate of 
the debtor in Germany, as far as could be seen, consisted of 
the following items :—1. Cash, 22,000 marks; 2. A share in 
the Zoological Garden Company of 750 marks; 3. A library — 
estimated at 60,000 marks; 4. Furniture in Berlin mansion, 
70,690 marks; 5. Object of Art in the Berlin mansion, 34,000 
marks ; 6. Cooking apparatus, etc., 10,000 marks. Adding to 
this some minor amounts, they got a total of 218,565 marks, 
against “privileged claims” (operatives, workmen, etc.), 
reaching to 122,000 marks. From all this, they could not 
but arrive at the conclusion that the liquidation of the case 
would occupy some four or five years, at the end of which 
creditors might hope to receive a trifling fraction of their 
demands. It might be different were the debtor free, and in 
a position to codperate with them for the reconstruction of 
the shattered fabric before them. Their special commissary 
had thought it his primary duty to do all in his power to 
obtain Baron Strousberg’s release from a debtor’s prison in 
Russia. 

On the 23d October, 1875, the Commerce and Loan Bank of 
Moscow stopped payment, the cause appearing to be the 
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losses of the bank through Dr. Strousberg, at that time in 
Russia. He was arrested on the 25th in St. Petersburg, ap- 
parently as a debtor only, though criminal charges against 
some of the directors, who had also been arrested, were’ 
hinted at by the Russian press, and in private correspondence. 
Those who studied these events knew that the effect would 
be very disastrous to the Western States of Europe, because 
of the poor communities in Russia and Germany, and their 
inability to struggle against adverse circumstances. The capi- 
tal of the “Commercial and Loan Bank of Moscow” was 
about £ 400,000, its liabilities about 42,500,000. Its failure 
was sufficient to cause general alarm, and a run on other 
banks soon followed, The Russian Government, paternal in 
its solicitude to allay apprehension, sent a delegate from St. 
Petersburg. He gave the assurance that the disaster had 
arisen from exceptional circumstances ; assistance was ren- 
dered by the State to the other banks, and the sense of re- 
stored confidence was enjoyed which generally follows that 
kind of intervention. It has been observed that, with the 
recent expansion of European trade, there has been a con- 
siderable increase of banking accommodation in Russia, over- 
trading had been indulged, and a collapse of some important 
interests was inevitable. 

After the Moscow panic, there were disturbances in St. 
Petersburg, thus described in the Berlin Borsen Zeitung of 
28th October: “The failure of the Moscow Commerce and 
Loan Bank has given the signal for a succession of failures 
in the interior of Russia, which affect St. Petersburg but 
little, but have completely shaken confidence in the princi- 
pal centres of trade in Poland, and Central and Southern 
Russia. This is most directly shown in the extensive notices 
to call in the money deposited with the banks. Particularly 
the branches of the International Trade Bank in Kiev, and 
the Warsaw, ‘ Wechsel Bank’ have been violently pressed for 
some days. Also the bank of Azov-Don, in Taganrog, and 
the Moscow Merchants’ Bank, have had to withstand a run.” 

These facts support the conclusion that the Russian Gov- 
ernment would not have proceeded with so much severity in 
this case but for some peculiar circumstances which made 
the failure of Strousberg of some political importance. It 
has been suggested that one of these circumstances was 
the disturbance which it caused in the Russian banking 
system, and the shock which it produced in the credit of 
Russia abroad. The last evil was all the more annoying, as 
it interfered with the projects of Russia in the East, and 
prevented the negotiation of loans which were absolutely 
needful for the military preparations which Russia has been 
secretly making for some years past for a struggle with Tur- 
key. Finally, it appears that the creditors of Strousberg 
have succeeded in obtaining their wishes. For the sentence 
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of banishment for life from Russia is but a nominal punish- 
ment to a man who has no interests in Russia, and whose 
only motive for ever visiting that country, was the hope of 
obtaining there some pecuniary aid in his troubles. On the 
whole, Strousberg has the reputation of being a man who 
has a successful future before him, and who has in him 
the capacity and the promise of doing much good. 


—[—————_—=— i  ____— 


PAPER MONEY PROSPECTS IN RUSSIA. 


As the prospects of war in the East are still urgently dis- 
cussed, and as the extent of the war must depend largely 
on the war loans which can be raised, it may be well to look 
at the financial condition of Russia, and it must be admitted 
that a notable cause of weakness is found in its paper money 
system. This system, as we have formerly said, is of some 
antiquity. When the Crimean War began Russia failed to 
raise $50,000,000 in the Continental markets. In 1854 the 
failure to elicit anything at Berlin and Amsterdam was sup- 
plied by a forced loan at Moscow and St. Petersburg. Not- 
withstanding that the war funds in the hands of the Govern- 
ment amounted to 116,000,000 roubles when this operation 
was carried out, the paper rouble, nominally worth four 
francs, was immediately depreciated to one franc. Then fol- 
lowed calamities sure to recur in future issues of paper 
money. The first occasion in which the Russian Government 
resorted to the use of paper money was over a century ago. 

Catharine II, wishing to attack the Turks and lacking the 
means, in 1768 palmed the questionable advantage of paper 
money upon her dutiful subjects. The victories of the army 
kept the new assignats at par until new wars unduly added 
to the amount. In 1774 the total in circulation was limited 
by ukase to 20,000,000 roubles; by 1786 the amount had so 
much increased that a new ukase restricting it to 1,000,000,000 
roubles was considered a boon. The second ukase being 
no more heeded than the first, we find 158,000,000 roubles 
issued before the death of Catharine, 577,000,000 roubles in 
1810, and 836,000,000 roubles in 1817. It isa suggestive ob- 
servation to make that in 1817, when the currency had at- 
tained these excessive proportions, when all the numerous 
wars which marked the beginning of the century were hardly 
over, the value of the assignats had not sunk to a lower 
figure than that to which it fell on the very eve of the Cri- 
mean campaign. The Russia of 1817, a poor and exclusively 
agricultural country, was so much less affected by the crea- 
tion of a fictitious currency than the more developed nation 
which went to war in 1854, that it took twenty years’ cam- 
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paigning in the earlier part of this century to reduce the as- 
signats to one-fourth of their nominal value—the figure to 
which they sank under Nicholas in a few weeks. To free 
the country from this encumbrance, the assignats were ex- 
changed for five and six per cent. stock, issued at prices 
varying between seventy-two and eighty-three. This opera- 
tion being kept within narrow limits by the difficulty of pay- 
ing the interest, no less than 595,000,000 of assignats remain- 
ed in 1839, when the Government attempted to fix their 
value by decree. Henceforth three and a half paper roubles 
were to be equal to one silver rouble, although at the time 
the decree was issued it took in reality four and a-half paper 
roubles to purchase one of their kind in metal. The measure 
had no immediate effect, but was eventually carried out with 
the combined aid of peace and economy. 

Prolonged tranquillity and recognized power permitting 
the Emperor to spend a minimum on the civil and military 
service, the assignats—now called Jdz/lets de crédit—in 1843 were 
reduced from 595,000,000 roubles, to 170,000,000 roubles. The 
measure was accompanied by the deposition in 1844 in the 
St. Petersburg Citadel of 70,000,000 roubles in cash, to which 
12,000,000 more were added in less than a year. This, form- 
ing a reserve fund nearly half as large as the amount in 
circulation, raised the value of the currency; and when, a 
little later, the Emperor Nicholas ordered 100,000,000 roubles 
Government money to be invested in foreign stock, people 
naturally thought themselves justified in considering the 
printed currency of the wealthy Monarch as tantamount to 
his coin. But, if Russia was able to pay her way in peace, 
events were soon to prove her incompetence to defray the 
expense of war. Russia’s intervention in Hungary—an in- 
significant exploit from a military point of view—added 
150,000,000 roubles to the dil//ets de crédit. At the same time 
the facilities of exchange were restricted. At St. Petersburg, 
indeed, you were nominally entitled to present any amount ; 
but at Moscow no more than 3,000 roubles were cashed to 
the same person, everywhere else no more than 1oo roubles 
being accepted. In 1857, after the Crimean War was well 
over, the dil/ets de credit had risen to 735,000,000 roubles—.¢., 
a sum nearly twice as large as that issued by all our 
National banks taken together. Silver and gold were at a 
premium of ten per cent., and the disasters would have been 
even greater had not the absence of commercial confidence 
precluded operations on credit. 

On May 1, 1861, the new Banque de 1|’Empire, which had 
succeeded the old credit institutions, had a silver reserve of 
86,000,000 roubles against 714,672,000 billet roubles in circula- 
tion. The billet rouble still lost 3-16 against the silver 
rouble, and there seemed little prospect of adjusting the dif- 
ference without artificial aid. On the contrary, there was 
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every chance of the next political commotion bringing back 
the calamity in an aggravated form. Anxious to avert this 
contingency, the Government, in April, 1862, raised a loan of 
$ 45,000,000 to be employed in cashing billets. The exchange 
was to begin on May 1, restoring the silver rouble at 110% 
kopeks paper. On August 1, this price was to be reduced to 
108% ; on October 1, to 107%; and so on till January 1, 1864, 
when it would have to go down to par. This measure was 
certainly a step in the right direction, and, being such, was 
at variance with the manifesto of 1839, in which the Gov- 
ernment solemnly engaged always to regard the paper rouble 
as equivalent to the silver one. Accordingly the new device 
came into force, and was successfully continued till Novem- 
ber, 1863, when, the Polish rebellion swallowing up consider- 
able sums, the bank stopped cashing. Depreciation by % 
was the immediate consequence, the amount in circulation 
being still 568,000,0000 roubles. 

In the autumn of 1869 the attempt to contract the paper 
currency which had risen 700,000,000 roubles, was renewed. 
Another loan of 15,000,000 roubles was concluded, in order 
to withdraw an equal amount of billets from the market. 
Though conscientiously carried out, the measure did no good. 
By January 1, 1871, those eternal billets, ever cropping up 
afresh, had reached 715,000,000 roubles. To day they are at 
730,000,000 roubles; and this when the bank discount, under 
the pressure of present anxieties, has been raised to nine per 
cent., and is practically at eleven and twelve per cent.; when 
the advances made from June 13 to September 13 amount to 
no more than 11,000,000 roubles; when the reserve of the 
national bank, which amounted to 37,000,000 roubles in June, 
has gone down to 8,000,000 roubles ; and when, notwithstand- 
ing the immense sums thus thrown away in the vain attempt 
to prevent the depreciation of the currency, the rate of ex- 
change on London was again quoted at 31 11-32 in October 
and has since fallen still lower. The general depression of 
trade in Russia, as seen by the fact recorded by the Official 
Gazette, that the Customs receipts for the first nine months 
of this year have amounted to only $27,640,000, which is 
a diminution of $4,650,000, as compared with the same 
period in 1875, and $165,000 less than was raised in 1874. 
The Gazette gives no information as to the particular sources 
of revenue that have proved less fruitful. Russia exported 
during the first seven months of the year, gold and silver 
to the value of $57,301,000, which is no less than $46,649,000 
in excess of the amount exported in 1875, and an increase 
of $46,536,500 vpon 1874. Her imports have amounted to 
only $2,015,000, which is a decrease upon 1875 of $828,500, 
and of $3,437,500 upon 1874. From such a drain of the 
precious metals, Russia, with her depreciated paper currency, 
is likely to suffer to even a greater extent in the future. 
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TAX REFORM IN FRANCE. 


A new fiscal scheme has been proposed in the French 
Legislature, which is obviously full of danger. It is well 
known that France, in consequence of her late disastrous 
war, has to raise an enormous sum by taxation. Many com- 
plaints have been made of the unequal pressure of the fiscal 
system as at present adjusted. To remedy the evils and 
equalize the pressure, Gambetta proposes to remodel the 
whole system of taxation, and to establish it on a novel plan. 
First he proposes an income tax, like that of Great Britain, 
and comprising five Schedules. This income tax he would 
substitute for the existing four direct taxes and the tax on 
the interest and dividends, which is paid by all investments 
except Rentfe. Although the number of the schedules in the 
new tax is the same as that of the old taxes which it is to 
replace, the two systems of taxation do not exactly corre- 
spond with each other. The term /foncier tax, which at pres- 
ent includes land and houses, is to be reserved for lands 
alone. The second Schedule, which Gambetta calls /mmo- 
biliére, consists of the income from houses separated from the 
present foncier tax ; and with it would be combined the tax 
on doors and windows. The third Schedule has the name 
of Jndustriel and Commercial, and is designed to take the 
place of the present patente or trade licenses. The fourth 
Schedule is called Modilitre, and consists of an extension of 
the tax on the interest and dividends of invested capital. 
The fifth Schedule is the personal tax, and consists of a 
duty on professional incomes and pensions, combined with 
a tax on the residence or home, based upon the value of the 
furniture, works of art, gardens, parks, and other conveni- 
ences of which the citizen enjoys the use, but which do not 
yield an «nnual interest 

Another scheme has been proposed by a well-known econo- 
mist, M. Menier, who is also a member of the Committee 
on the French Budget. He wishes to establish a distinction 
between fixed capital and circulating capital. The latter he 
would exempt from taxation so long as it was in “a state of 
transformation,” (that is, actively employed in trade or in- 
.dustry,) and until consolidated in some tangible shape, as in 
buildings and other fixed permanent forms. This we believe 
is the first instance on record in which Adam Smith’s dis- 
tinction between fixed and circulating capital has been 
attempted to be recognised as the basis of taxation. Its 
novelty led M. Gambetta to reject it. He says, in explaining 
the difficulty of establishing such a distinction, that a manu- 
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factory which, according to M. Menier’s theory, ought to be 
considered as fixed capital, would become circulating capital 
if it belonged to a company and was represented by shares. 
The answer to this objection is very obvious ; but M. Menier 
will have great difficulty in refuting other objections which 
are against his plan.’ One of the principal of these is, that 
capital is perpetually changing its forms; and fixed capital, 
as it is called, is being perpetually converted into floating 
capital, and floating capital into fixed. It has never been 
found possible to levy a direct tax upon any kind of capital 
except real estate, without giving rise to very great abuses, 
complaints, inequalities and fiscal oppression. We have 
called this tax a novel one, though it is really one of the 
most ancient in existence. Indeed the Oriental Governments 
are said to have adopted this principle of taxation from 
time immemorial. It has been their policy to tax property 
wherever they could find it. But inasmuch as floating capi- 
tal is in its nature so fugitive that it cannot be found, 
unless in very exceptional circumstances, this ancient method 
of taxation comes to the same thing in practice as that of 
M. Menier. Another point in the new system of taxation 
of M. Gambetta is that he formally repudiates the principle 
of progressive taxation, which is advocated by some of the 
Republican theorists, and which has to some extent been 
adopted by the municipality of Paris in the assessment of the 
Mobilier or house tax. According to this progressive prin- 
ciple, the poorer citizens pay little or nothing, and the bur- 
den of the tax is so graduated as to fall with increasing 
weight on the citizens in proportion to their ostensible 
wealth. 

As has been said, the chief reform proposed in this new 
system of taxation of M. Gambetta, is the division of the 
real estate taxes into a tax on land and a tax on houses. 
M. Gambetta is not the original inventor of this distinction : 
it was recommended by M. Leon Say in his recent bill for 
the revision of the Cadastre, and it has been frequently 
defended by M. Leroy Beaulieu, in the Lconomiste Francaise. 
M. Gambetta has, however, refused to adopt some of the 
suggestions of these two economists, in order to avoid mak- 
ing his plan too complex. For example, the annual aggre- 
gate of the present real estate tax is permanently fixed, so 
that the tax does not increase in proportion as the value 
of the property rises from year to year. The assessment is 
permanently established at a settled sum, and if the property 
advances in value, the proportionate burden on the owner 
becomes lighter. To correct this, M. Leroy Beaulieu has pro- 
posed to make the assessment bear a closer relation to the 
growing value of the real estate on which it was levied. He 
showed that the ordinary tax on real estate .in France 
amounted, fifty years ago, to 12 per cent. of the revenue ; 
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but at present, in consequence of the growth in the value 
of real estate, the tax does not exceed 6 per cent. on 
lands and 2% per cent. on houses. He also showed 
that the distribution is very unequal, the tax being twice or 
three times as much in some departments as in others, 
while contiguous estates and property in the same neighbor- 
hood is often charged at rates varying as widely. 

Another proposition of M. Gambetta is to open a credit of 
two millions of francs to the ministry of France in 1877, for 
the cost of preparing a new cadastre or dooms-day book, in 
which a separation is to be made between land and houses. 
He also proposes that the property taxed under the /mmo- 
bilitre Tax Schedule, should be converted into an J/mpét de 
Quotité as soon as a general valuation can be made of the 
revenue from buildings. This tax, he thinks, would be easy, 
as the law of 1871 requires the parties to register all leases 
and verbal agreements to hire real estate. One of the most 
fundamental changes, is the change of favente, or license tax, 
into a tax on the profits of trade. The men of business on 
whom this tax has been levied, have chiefly complained of 
two things; first, the the arbitrary classification of trades 
into eight categories; and secondly, the presumption that the 
relative profits of a trade can be estimated by the popula- 
tion of the town and the rent of the house in which it is 
carried on. It is noteworthy, that this very system of tax- 
ation, which has been found intolerable in Paris, was recom- 
mended a few years ago for adoption in the State of New 
York, by a commission appointed by the State Government, 
to prepare a new code of taxation for the State. The system 
has long been established in France where, from long usage, 
it has seemed to work smoothly enough, though with such 
inequalities as to render it unpopular. It remains to be seen 
whether a new system can be devised which will not intro- 
duce new evils, and which in attempting a more equal 
pressure, will not introduce still more the inquisitorial and 
vexatious visits from treasury officials, which will be needful 
in order to graduate every year the new assessments which 
are to be made. With regard to the imposition of a tax on 
interest and dividends, there has been some excitement and 
opposition awakened in consequence of the proposal to 
include among the taxable incomes that derive from evée in 
defending this tax from the objection that it involves a 
breach of faith on the part of the Government, M. Gambetta 
cites the example of the British Government, which has never 
imposed a tax upon consols, but compels the holders to pay 
income tax on the revenue derived from them. He proposes 
to exempt from the tax foreign holders of French fente, pro- 
vided that they do not reside in France; but he proposes to 
tax the income from foreign bonds held by French subjects. 
Another novel feature of the Gambetta system of taxation, is 
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his proposal to tax furniture and works of art with other 
esthetic articles intended for personal gratification and not 
producing income. This feature seems to be borrowed from 
M. Menier, and is rather a tax of a sumptuary character 
than an income tax. A sum of ten thousand francs invested 
in railroad shares or otherwise, paying five per cent. or 500 
francs, would contribute to the treasury by the tax of three 
per cent. a sum of 15 francs a year. The same sum of 10,000 
francs employed in the purchase of a picture or a statue 
would produce no dividend ; but M. Gambetta evidently im- 
agined that the owner receives zsthetic culture and enjoy- 
ment equal to five hundred francs a year; for he taxes 
the picture or the statue in precisely the same sum as 
the revenue derived from the railrord shares. In esti- 
mating the amount to be raised from the new system 
of taxation, M. Gambetta does not estimate the loss that 
will be realized in making the change from one system to 
the other. He evidently means to adjust his proposed taxes, 
so that the new system shall produce about the same revenue 
as the system it has to replace. How far this anticipation 
could be realized is a question which cannot be decided 
until after actual trial. There are, however, such grave 
doubts whether serious losses of revenue might not occur 
during the transition from the old taxes to the new, that it 
may well be supposed that there will be considerable objec- 
tions made to the Gambetta project. To meet these objec- 
tions it is said that one of the promises which M.:Gambetta 
has made, is to reduce the pressure of the indirect taxes, and 
to increase that of the direct taxes. To carry out this objeet 
he proposes to repeal the railroad duty on the transportation 
of merchandise; he also proposes to repeal the duties on 
chico oil and soap; he is also in favor of repealing the 
duties on paper, vinegar, candles, and stearine. Finally he 
would reduce the duty on sugar, on wines, and on alcohol; 
and he would: lower the letter and telegraph rates. These 
promises however, so far as they involve a repeal of taxes, 
are only to be carried into effect after two conditions have 
been previously realized. The new system of taxation is first 
to be tried and secondly its produetiveness must be proved 
to surpass that of the existing system so as to leave a surplus 
available for tax-repeal. 

The influential position which M. Gambetta has of late 
achieved, gives to this scheme considerable importance. 
Whether it will be adopted by the Chamber of Deputies or 
even approved by the Committee on the Budget, is uncer- 
tain. At present it is only a bill proposed by M. Gambetta 
himself ; it is not a plan imbodied in a report from a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee. But as Gambetta 
is gaining in substantial influence, and as the Finance Minis- 
ter, M. Leon Say, is in favor of a part of the plan, there is 
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reason for the agitation which it has eaused. A considerable 
period, however, will probably elapse before so complete a 
revolution in the fiscal system of France will be considered 
possible or safe. Its intrinsic merits, however, are such that 
it will repay a thorough examination by those who are in- 
terested in watching the effects of that wonderful system of 
taxation, which has enabled France to respond so effectively 
to the stupendous demands made upon her financial strength 
by the payment of the German indemnity, and by the rais- 
ing of an amount of annual taxation greater than is levied 
in any other country in the world. 

To sum up the proportion, we may state that if adopted, 
it will tax all incomes which reached during the foregoing 
year the sum of 1,200f., about $240, at fifty centimes per 
1oof., that is at one-half per cent., for the year 1877. Within 
three months after the law is passed every resident in France 
will be obliged to declare the amount of his income during 
the foregoing year, to the Mayor, Prefect, or Director-Gen- 
eral of Contributions Directes, this declaration to be renewed 
every year. These declarations are to be made according to 
the following five Schedules :—A, income from lands ; B, rev- 
enue from buildings ; C, profits from commerce and industry, 
including those of farmers; D, revenue from personal prop- 
erty, including the interest of French and Foreign Govern- 
ment, Departmental, and Communal stocks, of mortgages, 
and generally all interest and dividends of French and 
foreign valeurs mobilires ; E, salaries and payments of the ar- 
tistic professions. The accuracy of the declarations is to be 
ascertained by Communes, at whose annual meeting for fix- 
ing of the direct contributions the Comptroller of the Cir- 
cuit is to be present. Every person liable would have a 
right of appeal to the Prefectoral Council, and from that to 
the Conseil ad’ Etat. To show the productiveness of the present 
taxes, the /Journal Officiel of October 22, published the Treas- 
ury receipts for the nine months ending the 30th of Septem- 
ber. The amount received as contributions directes amounts to 
514,490,400f., against the roll figure of 466,095,200f., showing 
an excess of 48,395,200f., against 46,815,700f., the excess in 
1875. There is therefore an increase of 1,579,500f. for this 
year. The tax on the income of valeurs moblilidres has pro- 
duced 27,960,ooof. of the estimate of 35,174,o0of. for the 
whole year. The total revenue for the nine months from 
impots et revenus indirects is 501,428,o0of.—that is, 107,394,000f. 
above the Treasury Estimate of 1,394,049,o00f. for that 
period. The amount received during the corresponding 
months of 1875 was 1,458,315,o0of. Of these stamps have 
brought in one hundred and fourteen millions, against 119 
millions anticipated in the Budget, the home sugar tax only 
four millions, against six millions, the tax on foreign salt 
four millions less than the estimate of twenty-one millions 
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and soap 1,717,000f. less than the Treasury vaiue of 6,434,- 
ooof. On the other hand, the amount from general customs 
is thirty millions above the estimate of 104,688,ooof.; from ex- 
cise of spirituous liquors, thirty-one millions over the esti- 
mate of 261,326,ooof.; and from rates on registry hypothec 
four millions above the estimate of 333,069,ooof. The receipts 
of the nine months in question of this year compared with 
the corresponding months of last year show a diminution in 
the case of colonial sugars for this year of six millions on 
122 millions in 1875, and in that of matches two millions on 
seven, whereas there is an increase in the case of home sugars 
of 9,390,000f. on 75,432,000 in 1875; in the case of general 
customs of 12,786,ooof. on 122,555,o0of.; and of 7,813,00of. on 
229,652,000f. in that of tobacco. 


THE OUTLETS FOR OUR SILVER PRODUCTS. 


The evidence seems to prove beyond all doubt that the East 
is as capable in our day as it ever was of absorbing silver, and 
that its requirements and monetary uses for that metal have 
not been exhausted. On the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that we are on the eve of a further development in 
the material resources of the Orient, and that the monetary 
demand there for the precious metals, and especially for 
silver, will be large for some years to come. 

Before entering upon the direct proof of this proposition, 
it may be well to look briefly into the causes which have 
checked the flow of silver to Asia. During the last forty 
years, India has received and retained two hundred millions 
sterling of silver; 160 millions sterling have been absorbed 
since 1855. At that time began a period of agitation and 
industrial growth, consequent upon the influx of British 
capital and the development of the resources of the country 
by the construction of railroads and other public works. Of 
course the first symptom of this energetic growth would be 
the increase of the interior trade of the country. Of this 
trade, however, we have no statistics, though it enormously 
exceeds the export trade, which alone is recorded. The sub- 
joined table shows how the export and import trade of India 
advanced from the period we have mentioned. 

Another great movement resulting from this incipient 
growth was the influx of silver. It is a very noteworthy cir- 
cumstance, that in 1861, when the war in this country stopped 
the export of cotton to England, India was already furnished 
with a network of railroads, fully competent to carry from 
the great cotton fields of India large supplies to the sea- 
board. To this fact is due the large increase in the imports 
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of silver during the four years of the cotton famine. Soon 
afterwards, however, these silver importations fell off, and for 
some years past they have been relatively small. What is 
the cause that has brought about this recent diminution in 
the absorption of silver? It may have originated in various 
circumstances. It is quite possible apart from the evidence, 
that the immense imports of silver during the cotton famine 
had produced a plethora of that metal in India. But if this 
had happened, the price of silver would have suffered then, 
as it is suffering now in England. On referring to the trade 
statistics, we find no evidence of any such depression, but 
abundant evidence that it did not occur. Looking else- 
where for the explanation, we find it in the large increase of 
the council bills. These bills are drawn on India by the 
British Government, and their amount has risen from four 
millions sterling to fifteen millions. The effect of these bills 
is to prevent the export of just so much silver to India. If 
these bills had not been in the way, an active current of sil- 
ver, equal to their value, would have been pouring itself into 
the monetary channels of India every year. It is easy to 
believe that this current would have so drained our silver 
markets here and in Europe, that we should have heard 
nothing of the recent depreciation or of the decreasing 
capacity of India as a market for our surplus silver. 

Here then is a full explanation of the difficulty. India has 
not taken as much silver of late as she formerly absorbed, 
for the simple reason that she could not get it. The British 
Government, with their annual drafts of fifteen millions ster- 
ling, blocked up the channels, and prevented the influx of 
silver into India as effectually as if they had passed a law 
restricting the movements of the precious metals. But every 
one knows what happens when any country is deprived year 
after year of a commodity for which there is a stated 
demand. For a little while the old accumulations are util- 
ized, economies are practiced, a little thrift and pinching 
frugality here and there, enables the community to do with- 
out part of its necessary supplies; but there comes before 
long a point in this process, beyond which economy cannot 
be pushed. To this point, in all probability, India would 
soon arrive, in consequence of the stoppage of her usual sup- 
plies of the precious metals, and especially of silver. At least 
such a result as this may fairly be predicted, if we can show 
that the industrial system of India and the need for an 
increase of the monetary circulation which that system 
develops, is really in a condition of growth and promise. To 
that proof we will now proceed. 

And first of all, let us look at the railroad progress which 
India has made during the last twenty years. In that period 
nearly 100,000,000 sterling have been expended on railroads 
in India. We all know from visible proof, in a thousand 
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instances around us, what an economic force railroads are 
able to develop in a country as gifted with productive energy 
as the United States. But we must not make the mistake 
of supposing that the creative power of railroad growth is 
as intense and as active in India. Against this error we are 
warned by the fact, that in our own country hundreds of 
miles of railroad have been built, which scarcely pay the 
expenses of operation. Moreover, among our more pros- 
perous railroads, there are all possible varieties and grada- 
tions of earning power. In India the same general tenden- 
cies have been developed, but.on a lower scale, and the most 
prosperous of the railroads constructed in that country do 
little more than pay five per cent. on the capital which has 
been expended in their construction. We may as well ex- 
plain here, that with singular foresight the British Govern- 
ment, two or three years before our civil war, gave a notable 
stimulus to the construction of railroads in India by a 
system of subvensions and liberal guarantees. In virtue of 
these, the Government, in ninety-nine years, will own all 
the Indian railroads; but during that period, the Govern- 
ment guarantees five per cent. interest on the cost of the 
roads, and gives beside all the land required for the road, 
the stations and the other works. 

Although, however, the railroads in India have failed to 
earn enough to pay a fair rate of interest on the capital 
expended upon them, yet it is well known that there are 
other compensative advantages which railroads often confer, 
so that even where they fail to pay dividends as invest- 
ments, they contribute greatly to the increase of national 
wealth. In this country it has been computed that a well- 
constructed, judiciously situated road, with proper outlets to 
a market, adds ten times its cost within a dozen years to 
the whole belt of country through which it passes. How far 
this principle has been already verified in India we cannot 
tell, inasmuch as the statistics of the interior trade are, as 
we have said, unpublished. Moreover, the process of develop- 
ment has been retarded, from the circumstance that branches 
have not been constructed where they are most wanted, and 
the ordinary roads are in a very bad condition, so that the 
transportation of many products is impossible, and the rail- 
roads lose a great deal of business which would come to 
them if the local roads were multiplied and kept in good © 
order, and if other feeders were constructed to develop the 
traffic. Still in spite of all the difficulties which have 
opposed the growth of the commerce of India, a steady im- 
provement is visible, and there is no apparent evidence that - 
the movement will not be continued. The number of pas- 
sengers carried by all the lines has doubled since 1865, as 
has also the tonnage of the freight passage. Looking at the 
exports of merchandise, we find that its amount has in- 
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creased steadily if not with great rapidity. From 1860 to 
1864 the gross exports of merchandise amounted to ¥ 210,- 
733,000; from 1865 to 1869 the aggregate was £ 379,314,000 ; 
from 1870 to 1874, notwithstanding the depression which 
has been so much complained. of, the exports have been 
4, 281,177,000, a greater sum than ever before. 

We need not enlarge upon this aspect of the Indian trade, 
the facts are too evident to need comment. We next pass to 
the prospects for the future, and one of the first questions 
that suggests itself, is as to the capacity of India to manu- 
facture a portion of the goods which have been heretofore 
imported from Great Britain. No small amount of agitation 
has been prevailing in Lancashire on this subject. The cot- 
ton manufacturers have been loudly complaining that the 
five per cent. duty imposed in India on the importation of 
cotton fabrics, was doing much damage to their trade. 
After paying this duty and the loss on exchange, the English 
manufacturer, it was said, was at a great disadvantage, and 
was actually being driven from the market by his com- 
petitors in India. In the London 7Zimes of March 7th, 1876, 
the following statement is made on. this subject : 

“So far as regards India, it is pointed out that the pro- 
ductions of Indian mills are supplanting those of our home 
mills. Certain kinds of goods that the Indian mills can 
make have been exported from this country to India in 
decreasing quantities year by year, while shirtings, which as 
yet India does not make, have been sent from here in ever- 
increasing quantities. Thus, the average exports of ‘domes- 
tics, gray T cloths, and drills’ from this country between the 
five years 1852 to 1856 was 954 millions of pounds, while 
between the four years 1871 to 1874 it had fallen off to 4% 
millions. In the same periods the export of shirtings had 
increased from 1,310,000 lbs. to 3,480,144 lbs. Statistics as 
to Indian mills and productions, as well as relating to the 
effect of the Indian import duty, bear, however, most vitally 
on the question at issue, and are, besides, the most interest- 
ing. From them we learn that the capital invested in mills 
in India had increased from Rs. 22,085,000 in the middle of 
1874 to Rs. 38,685,250 in November, 1875. A mill in India 
‘of 60,000 spindles and 1,000 looms would cost £ 200,000, and 
the same in England £ 100,000. The English mill has the 
advantage in depreciation, interest, and coal, while the 
Indian mill would have the advantage, so long as its busi- 
ness was confined to the home supply, in transit charges 
both ways. It would have to bear the cost of increased 
interest and depreciation to the amount of £12,500 per 
annum as against the English mill, and would be at a dis- 
advantage of £ 8,500 in fuel, making together £ 21,000. The 
saving, however, of 15 per cent. in the charge for double 
transit would amount to £ 45,000 on a ¥£ 300,000 production, 
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so that, after all, the balance of advantage on the side of 
the Indian mill, granting equality of production, would be 
4 24,000. This calculation relates to coarse cotton goods, 
which Manchester appears inclined to admit that India can 
beat her in making, duty or not. Shirtings, it is contended, 
are not yet quite in the same position. The make of an 
Indian mill of similar cost would be only £ 100,000 worth 
of these, instead of £ 300,000, and the balance of advantage 
secured by being in the country where the cotton is grown 
would only be about ¥ 4,500, a sum which, possibly, English 
manufacturers might be able to neutralize. But the five 
per cent. duty here comes in and imposes another burden, 
calculated at £6,000, on the English goods, and suffices to 
turn the scale in favor of India for even that class of cotton 
goods which she has not as yet successfully produced. She 
is protected in this manufacture till able to stand alone. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that mills in India have increased 
from 11 in 1870-71 to 41 in 1874-5, and that the imports of 
machinery to India should be steadily growing. The most 
enlightened among those in Lancashire who agitate for the 
repeal of the Indian import duty on cotton, appear to recog- 
nize as inevitable the ultimate triumph of India in the com- 
petition for the supply of cotton manufactures to the Indian 
empire, but think that this triumph should not be assisted 
by artificial props such as this import duty, which they do 
not consider a necessity for the Indian exchequer.” 

This is no vague complaint, it is sustained as we see by 
the evidence of facts. The question is now set at rest that 
India is able to manufacture the coarser descriptions of cot- 
ton goods, and to supply herself cheaper in this way than 
by importation from England. As yet the development of 
the cotton manufacture by machinery in India is in a low 
condition, and only the coarsest fabrics can be made. But 
in process of time, by a law which is sure to assert itself, 
the difficulties will be overcome, and the finer fabrics will be 
manufactured. How this movement will affect the silver 
question, it is not difficult to ascertain. India has for some 
years past been importing cotton goods to the amount of 
twenty-five millions sterling. If by the improvement of her 
machinery and other facilities she can manufacture for her- 
self one-fifth of this aggregate, five millions sterling will be 
taken off the imports, and by so much will the weight be 
lessened which has depressed the exchanges and disturbed 
the import of silver. As to the effect of this active prog- 
ress of the manufacturing industry upon the interior devel- 
opment of India, it cannot fail to be very stimulating. For 
it is well known that wherever machinery utilizes labor, a 
demand springs up for new products, and the markets for 
agricultural and other commodities are extended. 
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It is of importance that every one who wishes to explore 
intelligently the silver problem, should have some accurate 
knowledge of the recent movements of the trade with India. 
From the official reports, we find that the value of the foreign 
trade of India in 1874-75 was, in imports, 43 millions ster- 
ling, and in exports 58 millions; and that of the interportal 
trade in imports 24 millions and in exports 27 millions. 
Putting aside the latter, the excess of exports over imports 
was 15 millions sterling, and in the last ten years nearly 12 
millions sterling annually. This is the result of India’s in- 
debtedness to England. 

The home-charges for administration, pensions, interest on 
capital borrowed for railways, etc., all must be paid by 
India ; and, it may at first sight appear, without any direct 
return. But this is the payment which India makes for the 
foreign capital from which she so largely benefits, and for 
the peaceful government, which has raised her foreign trade 
from 14 millions in 1834-35 to upwards of 100 millions in 
1874-75. These are benefits well worth paying for; but there 
is much room for further development of her resources. 
Estimating the population at 200 millions, the above figures 
amount to ros. per head, which, compared with other coun- 
tries, is a very small proportion. The coasting trade has, 
however, been excluded from this calculation ; and this is, 
in reality, as truly international as is the trade between Hol- 
land and Germany, Belgium and France. 

India consumes the great bulk of her own products, 
exporting only sufficient to pay for her current debts, 
and to provide for such of her few and simple wants as 
cannot be more cheaply satisfied by her own skill and indus- 
try. Her requirements may be said to be generally limited 
to Manchester cotton goods to clothe the laborer, and copper 
and iron for his utensils and implements. As is shewn else- 
where, modern enterprise has added machinery and mill- 
work ; and this short list includes more than two-thirds of 
the total value of her imports. Her exports consist chiefly 
of raw produce. India finds her best customers in (1) Great 
Britain, (2) China, (3) France, (4) Ceylon, and (5) the 
Straits Settlements. The trade with these countries amounted 
during the year to 88% millions, out of the total 1oo mil- 
lions. The Mediterranean ports, Persian Gulf, America, and 
Mauritius, are the next in consequence. 

For many years the most important place among the im- 
ports into India has been taken by cotton manufactured 
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goods. They amounted to £ 19,421,340—an increase of 
4, 1,500,000 on the preceding year; but the trade has for 
some time been in an unhealthy condition, owing to the 
wanton pouring in of consignment after consignment upon 
an already glutted market. Many failures have been the 
inevitable result. A more serious charge against Manchester 
than reckless over-trading, is thé inferiority of the goods 
sent to India. Meagre in material, sizing gives them a fic- 
titious appearance of excellence, which vanishes after a week’s 
wear. The injury done to the trade by this fraudulent prac- 
tice may be imagined from the fact that the falling off in 
the demand has been great, and the local manufacture of 
cotton is rapidly increasing. To the evidence of this, given 
on another page of this issue, we may add that at the end 
of 1874-75, there were in Bombay forty mills, in Calcutta 
four, in the north-west Provinces two, and in Nagpore one; 
while Holkar has established one at Indore, which is worked 
under European supervision. Others are in course of con- 
struction, and it is estimated that not less than a million 
spindles and 10,000 looms are already at work in India. As 
regards the coarser kinds of cloth at least, Lancashire must 
look to her laurels, for from the country-made cottons being 
free from the deceptive sizing, they are much preferred by 
the natives. From 1850-51 to 1854-55, the value of machinery 
imported was £ 48,110, and this had in 1874-75 risen to 
4 711,802, Bengal and Bombay take the largest share. In 
Bengal much attention is given to machinery for the manu- 
facture of jute. There are now in and about Calcutta ten 
jute-spinning mills, employing 2,500 looms. Altogether the 
mills of Bengal contain 3,900 looms, worked by steam power. 
The Bengal manufacturers confine their operations to the 
- making of sackcloth, rope, and twine, and find abundant 
demand for their goods, the mills all working full time. The 
prospects of jute manufacture are so hopeful at present, 
that one of the Dundee mill-owners has recently closed his 
mill at Dundee, and transferred his machinery to the banks 
of the Hooghly. The high prices ruling for iron in England 
have of late years considerably restricted the imports into 
India. From 1870 to 1874 they averaged only £ 780,770; 
but in 1874-75 they rose to £ 1,221,831. Efforts now are 
being made to develop the production and manufacture of 
iron in India. At Kumaon and at Lohara it is to be ob- 
tained in considerable quantities, and it can probably be 
economically worked elsewhere. Tobacco was imported to 
the value of 470,274. Serious attention is being given to 
the cultivation and preparation of the plant in India, and it 
is anticipated that in a few years nearly the whole of the 
money paid to foreign countries for this article will be 
saved. 

Among the exports the first place was claimed by cotton, 
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the value in 1874-5, was £ 15,257,342 against £ 13,212,241 in 
1873-4. England takes two-thirds of the total, but of this 
from fifty to sixty per cent. is re-exported to the Continent, 
where the machinery is specially adapted to the short-stapled 
cotton produce in India. The demand for the fibre for local 
consumption is increasing. In addition to the cotton mills 
of Calcutta, there are two at Cawnpore, and in many rural 
districts the hand-looms still constitute a flourishing industry. 
Wheat was exported to the value of £ 490,435 against 
#, 827,606. The best wheat-growing districts are so remote 
from the coast, and the cost of transit is so heavy, that ex- 
port becomes profitable only when there are failures in the 
crops elsewhere and there is a sensible rise in prices. This 
was the case in 1873-4, when prices ranged high in the 
European markets, and the remission of the duty in 1873, 
enabled Indian wheat to compete with the produce of other 
countries. In the next year prices fell to such an extent that 
wheat was actually cheaper in Bombay than in the wheat- 
growing districts of India. A great decrease in the exports 
was the natural result. The exports of shellac were £ 189,564 
against £ 184,149; lac-dye was exported to the amount of 
8,379 cwt., against 9,902 cwt. The duty was removed in 1874. 
The trade has been declining for many years owing to the 
heavy pressure of the export duty. The manufacture of lac- 
dye is always combined with that of shellac, the dye being the 
coloring matter contained in the body of the insect whose 
resinous excretion is converted into the shellac of commerce. 
In the manufacture of shellac, it is necessary to eliminate 
the dye, and the process of allowing the liquid dye to solid- 
ify into cakes costs a mere trifle. Formerly the dye was 
more valuable than the shellac, but, owing to the competi- 
tion of cochineal and aniline dyes, it has now so declined in 
price that it is only made because its manufacture is nec- 
essary in the preparation of shellac, the demand for which is 
constantly increasing. The Government accordingly decided 
on the remission of the duty on lac-dye, but it is doubtful 
whether the trade will ever revive. In Burmah and the Cen- 
tral Provinces measures are being taken to increase the pro- 
hibition of lac, the only obstacle to a great development of 
the trade in shellac being the scarcity of the raw material. 
More than 500,000 acres are estimated to be under tea. 
nearly the whole of which are situated in Assam and Bengal, 
In 1861-62 the exports were 130,283. Since then the trade 
has expanded year by year, till in 1874-75 it amounted to 
4, 1,937,429. The trade in caoutchouc has been decreasing, 
but the Forest Department is taking measures for the propa- 
gation of rubber-producing trees. In Burmah large tracts 
are covered with them, and the supply might be greatly 
increased. The value of hides exported was 41,981,982. The 
merchants purchase hides from a low class, who travel about 
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the country skinning dead cattle. A large commerce in 
hides, implying, as it does, great mortality from drought, 
murrain, etc., is by no means a matter of rejoicing in India. 
The jute trade decreased from &£ 3,436,015 to £3,246,882. But 
it is very fluctuating. The United States are competing with 
India in the cultivation of jute, and grow an article superior 
to that produced in India. It is said that a good deal of 
the jute sent to the United States consists of butt-ends, cut 
off when the jute is pressed into bales. These are called 
“cuttings” in Calcutta, and, with “rejections,” now form a 
regularly quoted article of export to America, where they are 
employed in the fabrication of various “shoddy” stuffs. In 
former years these cuttings were thrown away. “On review- 
ing the trade of the year,” says the London TZimes, from 
whose summary we have taken many of the above facts, “ India 
may be congratulated on a notable increase in both her 
imports and exports over the figures given for the preceding 
twelvemonth. Additional facilities of communication are her 
chief necessity. Everywhere traffic is seriously hampered by 
the excessive cost of carriage; but, as the fertile districts 
of the remote interior are year by year brought nearer to 
the ports and coast-towns, we shall be more and more con- 
vinced of the wondrous wealth of those inexhaustible resour- 
ces which are only waiting for the genius and enterprise of 
commerce to call them forth to enrich the world.” Sub- 
joined is a table showing the growth of the trade of India, 
with the movements of gold and silver from 1855 to 1876: 


GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENTS IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Imports of + Imports of Exports of Exports of Government 
Merchandise. Gold and Silver. Merchandise. Gold and Silver. Revenue. 
1855-56 & 131943494 & 11,301,288 & —— - £601,177 £ 30,732,903 
1856-57 . 14,194,587 - 14,413,697 . 25,338,451 - 1,253,426 . 31,587,811 
1857-58 . 15,277,629 . 15,815,436 . 27,456,036 . 822,438 . 31,643,267 
- 21,728,579 . 12,817,071 . 29,862,871 . 669,427 . 35,965,018 
+ 24,265,140 . 16,356,963 . 29,960,203 . 929,007 . 39,602,805 
+ 23,493,716 . 10,677,077 . 32,970,605 . 1,119,549 . 42,728,601 
+ 22,320,432 . 14,951,985 . 36,317,042 - 683,355 - 43,487,934 
+ 22,632,384 . 20,508,967. . 47,859,645 . I,I11I,140 . 44,801,686 
+ 27,145,590 . 22,962,581 . 65,625,449 - 1,270,435 - 44,279,467 
+ 28,150,923 . 21,363,352 . 68,027,016 . 1,444,775 - 45,395,384 
+ 29,599,228 . 26,557,301 . 65,491,123 . 2,165,352 . 48,514,749 
+ 29,038,715 . 13,236,905 8 + 2,431,503 - 41,590,736 
+ 35,705,783 + 11,775,374 - + 1,571,946 . 48,053,178 
+ 35:990,142 . 15,155,954 - 53,062,165 . 1,395,580. . 48,531,763 
+ 32,927,520 . 13,954,807 . 52,471,376 . 1,042,353 . 50,241,510 
+ 34,469,119 . 5,444,823 . 55,336,186 . 2,220,765 . 50,879,058 
+ 32,091,849 . 11,573,813 . 63,189,732 . 1,495,642 . 49,603,015 
+ 31,874,625 . 4,556,585 . 55,231,403 . 1,308,579 - 49,673,189 
+ 33,836,029 . 5,792,533 - 54,981,561 . 1,958,512 - 49,360,142 
+ 36,222,087 . 8,141,046 . 56,359,229 . 1,625,309 . 50,226,688 
- 38,515,000 . . 56,210,000 - 50,991,000 
*- az months. 
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THE PUBLIC LAND POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—SOME OF ITS EFFECTS. 


BY GEO. M. WESTON, 


The possession of an immense mass of unoccupied lands, 
in the ownership of the Government, and within the entire 
control of legislation in respect to the manner and terms 
of their disposition, has been, perhaps, the most important 
circumstance’ in the condition of this country. It may 
have somewhat affected the rate of the growth of our 
population, and has certainly influenced in an enormous 
degree its wide diffusion over the continent, and with all 
the consequences, industrial, social and political, which 
attend the diffusion, as contrasted with the concentration, 
of a people. It is easy to trace the effects of the policy 
actually pursued. Speculation upon the probable effects 
of a different policy is also both easy and inviting, but 
perhaps not profitable. The past is beyond the reach of 
change. Observations upon it are sometimes practically use- 
ful, in suggesting some departures for the present and future. 
In the case of our public lands, however, this can hardly be 
so. New departures are, from all circumstances, impracti- 
cable. The old policy will be persevered in to the end, 
which will only be found in the exhaustion of the public 
domain. As ‘affecting present interests, the real point of 
enquiry is, when the event of exhaustion will occur. 

The price of the public lands was first fixed under the 
present Constitution, by the Act of May 18, 1796, at two 
dollars per acre, payable one-half in cash and the other half 
in a year without interest. 

The Act of May 10, 1800, did. not change the price, but 
modified the terms, requiring only one-fourth in cash. The 
three-fourths were made payable in one, two and three years, 
with interest at six per cent. 

The Act of 1796 directed one-half of the townships to be 
subdivided into quarters, and the other half of the townships 
to be subdivided into sections of 640 acres each. The Act of 
1800 directed the townships which had been subdivided into 
quarters, to be further subdivided into half sections of 320 
acres. The Act of March 26, 1804, directed subdivisions into 
quarter sections of 160 acres. The tendency was thus con- 
stant towards enabling purchasers of small parcels to deal 
directly with the Government instead of with speculators. 
Under the Confederation, sales had been made in vast tracts. 
Thus in 1787, a single sale of one and a half millions of 
acres had been made to the Ohio Company. In 1789 a con- 
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tract was made for the sale of an equal quantity to John 
Cleve Symmes, although, by reason of his partial failure to 
pay, the actual patent to him was for less. 

The Act of April 24, 1820, reduced the price to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, payable wholly in cash. The 
speculative era which followed the war of 1812-15, had 
induced large purchases in advance of the wants of settle- 
ment, and the Government found itself loaded with land 
notes to the amount of twenty-three millions of dollars. 
Payments were improbable, and for the most part impossible. 
The remedy, forfeiture of the lands for non-payment, was 
not desirable, and public feeling forbade a resort to it. The 
Government, as was to be expected, compromised. It gave 
the benefit of the new price to the old purchasers, and when 
persons had bought several parcels, it allowed them to apply 
the partial payments upon all, to any selected one. For- 
feiture as to the past was deprecated and avoided in all pos- 
sible ways. For the future, the rule was to be cash, and no 
credit. The substitute for credit was found in pre-emption 
laws, constantly undergoing modifications, but always libe- 
ral, and even more liberal in their actual administration 
than in their exact letter. For certain terms of time, they 
really secured a credit for the whole price, instead of for a 
part of it, and credit without interest. Intending purchasers 
obtained a right in their selected parcels by mere occupation. 
Their payments were postponed, and without enhancement 
from interest. The Government thus gave an effective credit, 
without assuming the relation of a creditor, always a trouble- 
some and sometimes a dangerous relation for governments to 
assume. 

The price remained fixed at $1.25 per acre, until the pas- 
sage of the Graduation Act of August 4, 1854. Col. Benton, 
who best and most conspicuously represented the Western 
desire, that the lands should cease to be a source of revenue, 
and be administered with sole reference to hastening the 
occupation of the interior of the continent, commenced and 
maintained his attack upon the price of $1.25 per acre, by 
demanding graduation. He moved a bill for that purpose in 
1823, only three years after that price was fixed, and during 
the remaining twenty-seven years of his Senatorial career, 
pressed it in season and out of season, with that vigorous 
and untiring persistence which characterized him in every- 
thing. He carried his point, after a contest three times the 
length of the siege of Troy, leading the final assault, after 
his transfer to the House, with blows as heavy, and spirit as 
animated, as when he commenced the war. 

Under the Act of 1854, the prices have reduced, of 
lands which had been open for entry for two years to one 
dollar, for fifteen years to seventy-five cents, for twenty years 
to fifty cents, for twenty-five years to twenty-five cents, and 
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for thirty years to twelve and a half.cents. Considering the 
Government merely as a proprietor of lands, and having no 
other interest than in the price received for them, this was 
reversing every rule of sound management. As the surveys 
and offerings at auction and for subsequent private entry 
were constantly beyond the absorbing power of actual settle- 
ment, immense bodies of good land remained for years 
uncalled for, but would all have reached the price of $1.25, 
or a much higher one, in the progress of time. Graduation 
was nothing more or less than reduction of price, and only 
defensible upon such general views of public policy as could 
be urged for a reduction of price. 

Preceding the Graduation Act in order of time, but only 
by four years, was the Swamp Land Act of 1850, which 
transferred to the States in which they were situated, all the 
lands, upwards of fifty millions of acres, designated on the 
original surveys as swamp lands, but as a whole, the most 
fertile lands within the limits of the Union. These transfers 
were for the avowed purpose of enabling the States con- 
cerned to perform certain duties of drainage, levees, and 
reclamation, no security being required or given for the per- 
formance of these duties, and they remaining to this day, 
and likely forever to remain, substantially unperformed. 
They were disposed of by the States as gratuities, or for 
nominal sums, the whole effect being to cheapen the public 
domain, the measure being thus the precursor, and in many 
respects the justification, of the Graduation Act, which soon 
followed. 

The work was crowned by the Homestead Act, passed 
during the civil war, and which offered the public domain, 
without money and without price, upon the single condition 
of a brief occupancy, and made this offer, not to Americans 
only, but to the whole human race, merely requiring of 
foreigners the declaration of an intention to become Ameri- 
can citizens. It was supported, of course, by the same 
Western influence, constantly becoming more powerful, which 
had reduced the price of the public lands in 1820, and again 
in 1854 by the Graduation Act. It also received great aid 
from the pendency of the contest, then at its height and in 
the last stage of armed conflict and bloodshed, between the 
free and the slave states. It was foreign immigration which 
had turned the scale of power in favor of the former, and 
they were inclined to welcome every measure which would 
still further increase and consolidate the strength of the 
white population on this continent. 

The policy of the United States has, perhaps, in the aspect of 
its constant offer of cheap lands to immigrants from the old 
world, increased the rate of the growth of our population. 
This was the early idea, and is still the generally prevalent 
one. It. is one of the accusations brought against the king 
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of Great Britain in the Declaration of Independence, that he 
sought “to prevent the population of these States,” by obstructing 
naturalization and by “ ratsing the conditions of new appropriations 
of land.’ Doubtless, our public lands at a low price, or as a 
gift, have been an attraction to immigrants, but it may be 
that evils have resulted from them, which have repelled as 
much immigration as has been attracted. That will be the 
view of those who think they have caused an abnormal dif- 
fusion of population, and a general loss, by reducing the 
profits of capital and the wages of labor. It is certain from 
observation, that mere abundance of land, without other 
attendant favorable circumstances, has very little power to 
draw population. Examples of that, kind have been presented 
in the empire of Brazil and in the magnificent regions on the 
La Plata. They have been presented also in our own South- 
ern States. The Australian colonies receive great accessions of 
people by migration, but have not so far invited it by their 
land prices, which would not be called cheap in comparison 
with ours, although cheap in comparison with English prices. 
They have maintained them at one pound sterling per acre. 
Some of them have had a special object in preventing the 
diffusion of population beyond the actual need of land for 
cultivation, this object being the preservation of ample 
ranges for sheep. If five dollars per acre have in no appre- 
ciable degree diminished the number who have traversed 
half the globe and to the antipodes, it is not clear that an 
equal price would have diminished the number of voyagers 
across the Atlantic. 

The revenues of the Australian colonies are largely derived 
from lands. The following are the returns for the last year 
(1875-6) from two of them, of the total revenue and of that 
from lands, stated in pounds sterling : 

Total. Lands. 
New South Wales 4 455452302... £ 2,375,226 
Victoria 45322,923 «00 1,020,207 

But whatever doubt there may be about the effect of our 
land policy upon the present aggregate of our population, 
there can be none as to its effect upon the territorial loca- 
tion of it. It has diffused our people over the boundless 
West, and absolutely arrested the growth'of the agricultural 
population of the old States. Great hardships have been 
undergone, and the condition of remote settlers has only 
been made tolerable by public works of vast cost. All the 
advantages of compact populations have been thrown away. 
Cultivation, except in proximity to cities, has been kept 
within the rudest conditions, little capital being applied to it, 
and the process being continuous of wearing out the natural 
fertility of soils. If the prosperity which consists in the rise 
of real estate is witnessed in the regions to which population 
has been attracted, it is offset by the decay of the depleted 
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sections. Grave doubts exist, whether the wealth of the 
country as a whole would not have advanced more rapidly, 
if the work of subduing the continent had been conducted in 
a different fashion, by slower advances, and by a more com- 
plete utilization of what was in possession, before moving for- 
ward into new regions. There has been an enormous waste 
in constructing roads and ways of all kinds, and the profits 
of virgin fertility have been thrown away in long and 
expensive transportation. Vast sums have been squandered 
in Indian wars, which a different policy would have avoided. 
The public expenditure of that kind in New Mexico was 
Officially calculated several years ago to have amounted 
to one hundred millions of dollars, an immense treasure, 
totally sunk, and adding nothing to the present value of that 
region. The gradual western advance of our population, 
moving with a certain degree of compactness, would have 
saved nearly all our Indian wars. But the hunt for new 
acres has been as wild and all-devouring as the hunt for 
new mines. We want Tamaulipas and Sonora because they 
contain gold and silver, when we have enough now to 
occupy all our capital and labor for indefinite years, and 
when an enlarged area, by multiplying costs and difficulties, 
must diminish aggregate production and in a still greater 
degree the profits of production. And we have demanded 
and obtained new areas for cultivators, who could have 
raised as much corn and wheat, and with much more gain, 
on the areas which they abandoned. 

Some resistance has. been made to the policy which has 
prevailed. That was manifested in the first (1796) adjust- 
ment under the present Constitution, of two dollars per acre 
as the price of the public lands, which implied a great 
change from the views which had controlled a short time 
previously. The ordinance of 1785 offered the public lands 
at twenty cents per acre, receivable in the greatly depre- 
ciated debts of the Confederate States, and without effecting 
many sales. An advance from twenty cents to two dollars 
in eleven years, resulted from, and signalized, the great 
revolution in political affairs. The adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the restoration of the currency and credit of 
the country, brought it out of a slough of despondency, and 
placed it on solid land. The hopes of men, as is always the 
case, rose higher than the actual prosperity. It was buoy- 
ancy succeeding to despair. Men anticipated the rapid 
growth of our population, but they could not and did not 
foresee that opening of the West by canals and railroads, 
which has so enormously enlarged the available area of the 
country. There was therefore at that time more disposition, 
and more reason for a disposition, than there has ever been 
since, on the part of capitalists, to look upon arable lands as 
a desirable investment. That sort of speculation was the 
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order of that day, and to that fact, undoubtedly, is to be 
attributed the legislation of 1796 in respect to the price put 
on the public domain. 

The most conspicuous illustration of the tendency of that 
epoch, is the case of Robert Morris, the financier and banker 
of the revolution, who wrecked his affairs in these land enter- 
prizes, and suffered actual imprisonment for debt as a con- 
sequence. 1796 is the exact date of his constituting a 
company, the North American Land Company, owning six 
millions of acres. Mr. Bingham, the merchant prince of the 
same city, Philadelphia, bought about the same time of the 
government of Massachusetts two millions of acres in Maine, 
and, if tradition can be relied upon, was preparing at the 
time of his death, to offer a price for all that Massachusetts 
owned there. All the then centers of wealth participated 
in the movement. The old families in Portsmouth paid 
more eighty years ago for agricultural lands in northern 
New Hampshire, than they would command to-day. Boston, 
which strangely enjoys the reputation of caution and conserva- 
tism in business affairs, when in fact no city in America 
contains a population so enterprising and wide-reaching, 
speculated in lands right and left—in Maine, in New York, 
in Virginia, and in the extreme South. It was debts con- 
tracted in Virginia lands which led to the long imprison- 
ment in Paris of Mr. Swan, of Boston, during the first 
Empire, noticed in so many books. Boston was fortunate in 
New York, but its losses in the Yazoo lands were heavy and 
wide spread, and led to many bankruptcies. A wit of that 
city commemorated them in verses altered from “ Captain 
Kidd,” of which the burden was: 

' **T bought Yazoo lands, 
And I failed, and I failed.” 

These prevalent ideas on the part of the leading men of 
the old States, controlled the legislation of 1796, and main- 
tained the price of the public lands at two dollars per acre 
down to 1820. As already noticed, the effort for a further 
reduction, commenced almost immediately after 1820, was 
stubbornly and successfully resisted until 1854, when the 
Graduation Act was carried. 

The debates in the Senate of the United States in 1830, 
memorable on many accounts, but especially so from the 
reply of Mr. Webster to Mr. Hayne, was on a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Foote, of Connecticut, to suspend the further 
surveys of the public lands. There were then on the market 
seventy millions of acres, surveyed, once offered at auction, 
and therefore open to private entry. The resolution had for 
its object the arrest of the diffusion of our population. It 
was resisted and defeated as an attack, inspired by Eastern 
jealousy, upon the prosperity and growth of the West, and 
no further effort in that direction has been made. 
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The policy actually pursued, culminating in the Homestead 
Act, and certain never to be reversed, has had results, in the 
enlargement of our empire, which are splendid and dazzling. 
The mischiefs attending it will be remedied by time. The 
extent of the remaining public domain, fit for agricultural 
occupation, is far less than its geographical area. We have 
fairly reached those treeless and waterless plains and imprac- 
ticable mountain ranges, known as the Great American 
Desert on the maps of the first quarter of this century. On 
to the Pacific Coast States, there are wide capacities for 
grazing, and great mineral wealth of all kinds, but only 
patches fit for the use of farmers, in the American sense of 
that word. We know too little about it even now to render 
it safe to speak with positiveness. Col. Fremont said of it, 
thirty years ago, that it was a desert, “ but with large excep- 
tions.” Competent authorities still differ widely as to how 
large the exceptions are. It is very recently that exceedingly 
variant opinions were given to the public by Gen. Augur 
and the late Gen. Custer, the former maintaining that the 
whole country, from Mexico to the Dominion of Canada, 
west of the rooth meridian of longitude west of Greenwich, 
quite to the Sierras, was substantially and hopelessly sterile. 
The adventurous march of the miners will rapidly improve 
our geographical knowledge; but it is at any rate clear 
that the larger part of our original arable domain has been 
run over. Sooner or later, it will be exhausted, and the 
work of filling up the vast areas, now idle and waste, in the 
old States, will then commence. If it is prudent to forecast 
the future, that will usher in an era of prosperity greater 
and more solid than anything of which we have boasted in 
the past. 

The old States, fronting on the ocean, could to-day supply 
Europe with food, at a better profit than it is now supplied 
from the West, burdened as the West is with the charges of 
transport to the seaboard. Mr. Laird, the most accurate 
British writer on such subjects, says that the transport 
charges on our Western wheat, sold in ‘England, equal the 
rentals on English lands. No small part of the apparent 
profit of the interior States is imaginary, being in fact a 
consumption of the virgin fertility of the soil. That is not 
a current profit at all, but a using up of capital. There are 
alluvial lands in North Carolina of vast extent, to be had 
almost for the asking, which would produce corn as bounti- 
fully as the fields of Iowa. Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
said ten years ago that the wheat lands of Maine and New 
Brunswick could supply the then entire consumption of the 
United States. That was theoretically as true, as that single 
counties in Mississippi can furnish the average cotton crop of 
the whole country, which is frequently said. Both state- 
ments involve the supposition that all the acres fit for the 
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wheat and the cotton, are used for those crops, which is 
practically impossible. But the lands of northern Maine are 
as fertile and as perfectly adapted to wheat, as the lands of 
Minnesota. The climate is not more inhospitable, and the 
advantage of position, for the European market, is enormous. 
In what respect is old tide-water Virginia inferior agricultu- 
rally to Missouri in the same latitude ? 

It is difficult for mankind to realize the possibility of 
anything new to their experience. The value of agricultural 
lands in the Atlantic States, as an investment for a rise, or 
for rentals, has been broken down so completely and so long 
by the policy of the Government of the United States in its 
Capacity as the great proprietor, that they have almost ceased 
to be regarded as property in the ordinary sense. It is 
admitted that men can subsist upon them, but nobody buys 
vacant agricultural lands with the hope of an augmenting 
price, nobody improves them with the expectation of getting 
back the cost, and nobody conceives the idea of a possible 
‘rent roll from them. This condition of things, the only one 
known to our experience, is really abnormal and will be 
temporary. The cause of it is passing away before our eyes. 
General laws will finally prevail over exceptional interrup- 
tions to their operation. Cultivable lands, within the tem- 
perate zone, and under the conditions of an _ intelligent 
population and stable government, will not cease to be 
valuable, so long as the natural wants of mankind remain 


unchanged. Wheat would have no price, if there were 
government granaries for its gratuitous distribution, and 
nobody can sell land so long as the government gives it 
away. Granaries may be indefinitely replenished, but of 
acres the number is definite and fixed,. and therefore ex- 
haustible. 


BANK CLERKS’ PROVIDENT FUNDS. 
[ FROM THE LONDON BANKER’S MAGAZINE. | 


The practice of promoting life insurance and provision of 
annuities for families among clerks and employés has made 
considerable progress in several of the principal banking 
companies of the United Kingdom; and, in affording some 
information on the subject, we feel that we are doing what will 
be generally acceptable, while at the same time stimulating 
the professional interest in a beneficial system, which is 
probably capable of being much and easily extended. The 
business of insurance and provident funds in all their vari- 
ous forms is so essentially financial in its character that it 
may be said to belong more peculiarly to the banks, as 
great centers of the employment of labor and talent, than 
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to other commercial or industrial establishments, not de- 
voted to insurance business alone. But it is obvious that, 
wherever there is a large and permanent employment, whether 
of clerical or manual labor, there is an opportunity of intro- 
ducing provident arrangements which\ would fulfil social re- 
lations much more effectually than hitherto, and probably 
have a surprizing effect on the general condition of society 
much beyond the range of our present subject, which is that 
simply of provident funds so far as they have been develop- 
ed in the banking companies. The banks, one may say, have 
on the whole more facility of introducing secure provident 
arrangements among their employés than most other trading 
companies; and, if the system is to become anywise general, 
it is in the banks one would expect to find the chief and 
leading illustration. 

The principal banking companies have a system of retiring 
allowances; and in most banks there are also guarantee 
funds intended to cover mistakes, which may arise innocently 
enough on the part of the employés in the course of their 
transactions. These are arrangements made by the bank di- 
rectorates. They may be said to be sovereign conditions of 
the employment which every one knows on entering an 
office, and which we may well believe to have worked bene- 
ficially, though they may be susceptible of revision and im- 
provement But not to mix matters essentially distinct, the 
subject here principally referred to is that of provident ar- 
rangements, not the’ dicta of bank directors or supplied out 
of the funds of the banks, but the results of well-approved 
scientific calculation, on which the empioyed can enter on 
their own resources with as much security and advantage as 
they could hope to realize in the widest voluntary sphere, 
and yet to which their official organization may give a spe- 
cial efficacy and elasticity. 

The Bank of England has given an example on this im- 
portant subject which is well entitled to consideration. The 
insurance fund of the Bank appears to have begun with a 
provision for the widows of clerks, and annuities payable 
after a certain period of life, the advantages of which were 
so Sensibly experienced that a desire arose to place the ar- 
rangements on a broader basis; and about twenty years ago, 
with the general approval required by the rules, the funds 
and benefits accruing to the members in the annuity and 
widows’ fund were transferred to “The Bank Provident So- 
ciety,” which was organized on a more comprehensive plan, 
and became obligatory on every clerk on his election into 
the service of the bank. The members of the older society, 
whose reversion did not amount to $200, were required to 
insure their lives for the deficiency, and a.minimum life in- 
surance of $200 became a leading feature of the new institu- 
tion. This insurance might be increased at any period or at 
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various periods to a sum not exceeding £1,000, and might 
be paid for either in a single sum, or in annual premiums, 
deducted quarterly under authority of the court of directors, 
from the salary of the clerk. This insurance being effected 
on the usual medical examinations, and the payment of the 
premiums being made perfectly secure, there can exist only 
entire confidence among all the members of the society, and 
a clerk can make any disposition of the sum assured that 
may best suit his relations in life—to his widow if he leaves 
a widow, or to his children if he has children, or to his kin 
if he be a bachelor, either in principal sums or by conver- 
sion into annuities. All the original purposes are thus ful- 
filled, while the new arrangements have more flexibility, and 
more complete adaptation to the various circumstances of 
the members. When the children of a clerk are minors, he 
is expected to name a guardian to whom the fund he has 
appointed in their behalf is to be paid; but if this duty 
should in any case be neglected the trustees of the society 
look out some suitable person, whose receipts are a discharge 
of the fund. Where a member fails to make any appoint- 
ment of the sum or part of the sum he has assured, it goes 
to the surviving wife, or if he do not leave a widow, equal- 
ly among his children, and the issue of deceased children, 
such issue taking share fer stripes and not per capita. In the 
case of failure of any will or appointment on the part of the 
holder of an insurance, it is unavoidable that the trustees 
should follow mainly the law of personal property. Thus in 
the case of a member who had four sons and daughters, one 
of whom is deceased, but has left several children, the latter 
would receive among them one-fourth part of the fund. The 
same rule would apply, say in the case of a clerk who has 
two brothers, one of whom is dead, but has left a family. 
The latter would receive among them one-half of the fund, 
while the other half would go to the surviving brother. The 
rules of the Bank of England Provident Society are drawn 
with much skill, and it reflects no little credit on the lead- 
ing officials, as well as the Court of Directors, that so much 
pains have been taken to secure full freedom of disposal 
on the part of the several members, and in any unarranged 
event, a clear, equitable, and satisfactory distribution of the 
funds. 

But in connection with the provident society of the Bank 
of England there is also a savings deposit department, which 
must be of the greatest convenience to the clerks, and must 
stimulate in a high degree their personal economy and finan- 
cial rectitude. Any member of the provident society, or, in 
other words any clerk in the service of the Bank, can deposit 
sums not less than £1 at a tlme and not more than £ 50 
in a year, and can withdraw from this deposit account on 
the first Tuesday of each month without previous notice. 
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The rate of interest on such deposits, though subject to a 
ten-yearly revision, has hitherto been 4 per cent., which is 
considerably more interest than can be realized in the old 
“Trustee,” and still more than in the Post-office savings 
banks. It is considerably more than accrues on the average 
from any class of bank deposits. At all events, it is a con- 
siderable incentive to saving habits on the part of the clerks, 
to which the Bank itself lends its means of investment and 
its guarantee. The funds of the savings department are paid 
over by the managers to the governor and company of the 
Bank, who thus become responsible for them and for the in- 
terest, which latter is calculated to the 30th November each 
year, and is added to the several accounts. The insurance 
funds are invested in Government or such other securitiés 
as are approved from time to time by the governor or depu- 
ty-governor of the Bank, or partly in deposit with the bank 
at interest. The tables fixing the rates of annual premium 
reckon interest at 4 per cent. on the invested fund. The 
highest professional aid and guidance of the Bank of 
England and thus brought to bear in promoting the security 
and profit of these provident funds of the clerks. 

The general mortality tables have been so amply extended 
and revised under the more accurate and accumulated sta- 
tistics of late years as to afford actuaries every means of as- 
certaining on the largest and most open scale the average 
risk of life, and the payments and rate of interest necessary 
to assure certain results within a lifetime or a given period. 
The practice of life insurance has also been so well studied 
by the principal companies in that line of business, and has 
been so variously modified and nicely adapted to every con- 
venience of assurers, that there is scarcely any financial ques- 
tion now better understood, or on which at least there is 
such minute and extensive information of ascertained results. 
But in the case of men pursuing a particular avocation, a 
closer study of the rates of mortality is possible than when 
the estimate is applied to the general community; and if 
life insurance can be securely effected at a cheaper rate in 
such cases than in others, there is no reason why employés 
more especially should not, or rather every reason why they 
should, have the advantage of it. The rates of insurance in 
the Provident Society of the Bank of England are based on 
“the bank mortality;” and they are certainly more economi- 
cal to the insured than the rates of any of the public com- 
panies which we have examined. This could be easily shown 
were it desirable to make any comparisons; but the fact is 
chiefly worthy of mention here as showing the advantage in 
some cases of this professional form of life insurance, and of 
its applicability in particular to banking companies. There 
can be little question that the tables of the Bank of England 
Provident Society have been drawn with the highest actuarial 
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skill, and that they must be specially worthy of the attention 
of all who are seeking to follow the course of which our 
great national institution has given so good an example. 

The general principles observable are, that in the simple 
life insurance of £200 or upwards, by an annual premium 
from seventeen or any more advanced age, there is the nu- 
cleus of all future provident arrangement. The sum assured 
may be increased at any time either by the payment of a 
principal sum or an increase of the annual premium; or if it 
is desired at the beginning or a later stage of the policy 
that the payment of the annual premium should cease at a 
fixed period of life, this can also be attained by a higher 
premium in the intervening years. When the sum assured 
becomes due, it can be paid in whole or in divisible sums, 
according to the appointment of the policy-holder; or it may 
be converted, on a value basis of three per cent. interest, in- 
to immediate life annuities on terms according to the age of 
the person or persons on whose lives the annuities are to de- 
pend. Or annuities of £1 and upwards may be purchased 
on the same terms, apart from the insurance policy, on lives 
from the age of ten and under eleven to seventy-nine and 
under eighty, or any greater age. All these various ends are 
well embraced in the Bank of England system; and it will 
be observed how flexible the provident fund becomes under 
such conditions ; with what freedom the members may enlarge, 
modify, or re-dispose their separate interests in the fund; 
and how fully it is adapted to the social circumstances that 
may arise in the life-experience of persons dependent mainly 
on salaries. 

One objection, or at least one cause of hindrance or indif- 
ference that may be felt towards such provident arrangements 
among the employés of banking companies is the trouble 
they may give, the discussions and dissensions they may 
evoke, or the legal complications in which they may result, 
though we hope this cause would have little or no influence 
in any well-managed concern. But, as far as we have learn- 
ed, in the Provident Society of the Bank of England these 
difficulties have been found more imaginary than real, and 
the business is conducted, not’ indeed without both time and 
attention on the part of the officials entrusted with the man- 
agement, but with the utmost smoothness and good feeling. 
As for a lawsuit, it is not only the rarest of exceptions, but 
seldom or never occurs. This is only what might be ex- 
pected among educated persons, proud of their institution, 
conscious of its benefits, and having ample choice of officials 
among gentlemen of the highest experience in the adminis- 
tration of money affairs. But it is also no doubt due to the 
sense of perfect security that prevails, and to the excellence 
of the provisions made for the solution of such difficulties as 
may arise. The trustees, managers, and one of the two audi- 
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tors are elected by the members, and when the trustees have 
anything to propose to the society it is put before the mem- 
bers, and the votes taken by signature in a book, under two 
columns, “agreed,” or “not agreed.” The necessity of gen- 
eral meetings is thus in a great measure or wholly dispensed 
with. In some cases an appeal is provided to the highest 
authorities of the Bank. Thus a manager, elected by the 
members, may be removed by the resolution of a majority, 
but only with the consent of the Court of Directors; and 
any member or other person is debarred from instituting any 
proceeding in law or equity in the affairs of the society 
without the consent in writing of the governor, on pain of 
absolute forfeiture of all right or interest in the funds of the 
society, or in any money payable thereout. Litigation, if any 
should arise, is thus confined to cases in which there is a 
legal question at issue only solvable conclusively by a court 
of law or equity; for it is improbable that the consent of 
the governor would be given to law proceedings in any other 
circumstances. Any member dismissed from the service of 
the bank for misconduct, or voluntarily resigning otherwise 
than on a retiring pension, forfeits his interest in the funds ; 
but, in such events, the president and trustees have a discre- 
tionary power of returning to the member the whole or part 
of the premiums he may have paid, without interest. 

The practicability of working a provident society among 
bank employés with success and harmony has thus been de- 
monstrated in a high sphere; and the valuable experience 
acquired in the Bank of England may well be consulted, 
whether for guidance in the formation of similar societies, or 
for improvement and extension where provident arrangements 
already exist. 

The advantages of provident societies in connection with 
banks appear to us extremely important. In the first place, 
it is obvious that when such a society is organized in a 
banking company, the clerks in its employment are certain 
of being much more generally insured than if left to the or- 
dinary motives and inducements to insure for themselves 
elsewhere, and that they will also be insured at an early 
period of life, which is a matter of much importance in the 
future course of a policy. The habit of looking forward, of 
saving and laying up a fund thus early and uniformly ini- 
tiated, cannot fail to have a favorable influence in promoting 
steadiness of character and general uprightness of conduct, 
apart from the future benefits secured. It must be allowed 
also that the salaries of bank clerks are often very dispropor- 
tioned to the important trusts and interests with which they 
are charged ; and for this reason it is all the more necessary 
that salaries should be utilized to the best advantage, and 
that bank clerks, above almost any other employés of the 
same kind, should find themselves protected, as they advance 

31 
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in life, against an old age of penury or a family totally un- 
provided for at their death. Some stress is also to be placed 
on the beneficial effect which a good and perfect example of 
this kind in the banking companies might have on other 
classes of the community. Bank employés are required to be 
models of accuracy, care, and integrity in the duties of their 
profession ; and it seems only a part of their general position 
that they should be also eminent in what must be regarded 
as one of the prime duties and necessities of a steady and 
honorable life. 


ee 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW TO GOVERN THEM. 


The Commission appointed at the Hague in 1875 at the 
Conference of the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations, has prepared the following prin- 
ciples, which have been approved by the Conference held at 
Bremen in 1876. The Commission consists of Sir Travers 
Twiss, D. C. L., Chairman, England ; Professor Aubert, Nor- 
way ; Dr. Bjérck, Sweden ; Dr. Borchardt, Germany ; Dr. Bre- 
dius, Netherlands; Dr. Hindenburg, Denmark; Dr. Jaques, 
Austria ; H. D. Jencken, Hon. Secretary, London. All com- 
munications relating to the Commission are to be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretary, 33 Chancery Lane, London, E. C. : 


Principles for an International Law to govern Bills of Exchange, 
agreed upon by the Commission of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations appointed at the Hague 
in 1875, and approved by the Conference at Bremen in 1376. 

1. That the capacity of a party to contract under a bill of 
exchange shall be governed by the capacity of the party to 
enter into an obligation generally. 

2. That to constitute a bill of exchange it shall be neces- 
sary to insert on the face of the instrument the words 
~ Bill of Exchange.” 

3. That it shall not be obligatory to insert on the face of 
the instrument or in any indorsement the words “ Value 
received,” nor to state the consideration. 

4. That the employment of “usances” shall be abolished. 

5. A bill of exchange shall be deemed negotiable, unless 
restricted in express words on the face of the instrument or 
in an indorsement. 

6. That the making of a bill of exchange or promissory 
note to bearer shall not be allowed. 

7. That the rule of law of distantia loci shall not apply to 
bills of exchange. 

8. That a bill of exchange be negotiable by blank indorse- 
ment, 
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9. The indorsement of an overdue bill of exchange which 
has not been duly protested for dishonor for non-payment, 
shall convey to the holder a right of recourse only against 
the acceptor and indorsers subsequent to the date for protest. 
Where due protest has been made, the holder shall only pos- 
sess the rights of the last indorser against prior parties, sub- 
ject to equities. 

10. That the acceptance of a bill of exchange must be in 
writing, on the face of the bill itself. The signature of the 
party or parties upon whom it is drawn (without additional 
words) shall constitute acceptance, if written on the face of 
the bill. 

11. The party upon whom a bill of exchange is drawn 
shall be permitted to accept for a less sum than is expressed 
on the bill of exchange itself. 

12. The cancellation of a written acceptance shall not be 
valid. 

13. That no days of grace shall be allowed. ; 

14. The party seeking recourse shall not be limited to the 
order of succession of indorsements, and he shall be entitled 
to his election at any time against all or any of the parties 
to the bill. 

15. That protest or noting for protest shall be necessary to 
preserve the right of recourse upon a bill of exchange dis- 
honored for non-acceptance or for non-payment. 

16. That default of notice of dishonor for non-acceptance, 
or non-payment, shall not entail upon the holder or other 
parties to a bill of exchange the loss of their right of re- 
course for the amount stated on the face of the bill, but the 
defaulting party shall, nevertheless, be liable for any damages 
consequent upon such default. 

17. The legal time required for protest shall be extended 
in the case of vis major during the time of the cause of inter- 
ruption, but shall not in any event exceed a short period of 
time to be fixed by the Code. 

18. That the annulling clause on the face of a bill of ex- 
change shall not be necessary in the case of duplicates. 

19. That the right of action on a bill of exchange shall be 
allowed against all or any one or more of the parties to a 
bill of exchange. 

20. That in the foregoing articles the expression “ promis- 
sory note” shall not apply to coupons, bankers’ checks and 
other similar instruments in those countries where such in- 
struments are classed as “ promissory notes.” 

The Conference desires to express the opinion that, in the 
event of a universal Code for bills of exchange coming into 
operation, no special agreement between the parties to a bill 
of exchange, or any custom, should be permitted to exclude 
or limit the operation of the Code. 
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SILVER AND GOLD MINING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, at Philadelphia, the President, the Hon. Abram §S. 
Hewitt, delivered an address on the progress of Mining and 
Metallurgy in this country. After giving a graphic sketch of 
the mining industry, and narrating the circumstances of the 
discovery and working of the mines of lead, copper, iron, and 
coal, he passed to the mines of the precious metals. We 
abridge his remarks as follows: 

EARLY GOLD MINING IN THE SOUTH. 


Jefferson, in his Motes on Virginia, mentions the finding of 
a lump of gold weighing seventeen pennyweights, near the 
Rappahannock ; and, about the beginning of this century, the 
famous Cabarrus nugget, weighing twenty-eight pounds, was 
discovered at the Reed Mine, in North Carolina. But the 
great gold excitement in the South followed the discoveries 
in Georgia, from 1828 to 1830. The maximum of production 
(probably never more than $600,000 in any one year,) was 
from 1828 to 1845, since which time it has declined to insig- 


nificance, though a few enterprises, both in hydraulic and 
quartz mining, are now actively prosecuted. 


THE GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA, 


The discovery of gold in California, in 1848—or, rather, its 
rediscovery, since it had previously been known to both the 
natives and the Jesuit missionaries, and also to hunters and 
trappers. The wonderful direct and indirect results of this 
event have been too often the theme of orators, historians, 
and political economists, to need a further description from 
me. Its direct result in the way of mining, was the rapid 
exploration of the Western Territories by eager prospectors, 
and the successive development of placer-mines in nearly all 
of them. It is difficult to fix the dates of these beginnings, 
but we may assume, with sufficient accuracy, that gold min- 
ing practically began in Oregon in 1852, in Arizona in 1858, 
in Colorado in 1859, in Idaho and Montana in 1860. With the 
completer exploration of the country and the decline of the 
placer-mines, stampedes have grown less frequent and exten- 
sive than in the earlier days. There is scarcely any corner 
of the country left, except the Black Hills of Dakota, which 
. has not been ransacked sufficiently to show whether it con- 
tains extensive and valuable placer-deposits; and those dis- 
tricts which present accumulations of gold in such a way as 
to offer returns immediately, to labor without capital, have 
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been already overrun. The principal reliance of our gold 
mining industry for the future, must be quartz and hydraulic, 
or deep gravel mines. These may be expected to maintain, 
for years to come, their present rate of production, if not to 
increase it. In the gold production, there is, it is true, a 
falling off of late years; but this is to be attributed to the 
placer-mines. 
THE MINES OF QUICKSILVER. 

Next, we notice, the commencement, about 1851, of regular 
mining operations at the New Almaden Quicksilver Mine, in 
California. The production of this metal in the United 
States has been thus far confined to the State of California ; 
and it will be seen from the table of the production of the 
New Almaden Mine, that it has always furnished a large, 
though of late a waning, proportion of the grand total for 
the country. 

An important condition for the development of our mines 
of the precious metals was the commencement of Hydraulic 
Mining Industry. The position of the auriferous slates and 
quartz veins, on the west flank of the Sierra, with the pre- 
cipitous mountains behind them, and the broad plain before, 
has favored exceptionally the formation of deep auriferous 
gravels, in which California far exceeds any other known 
region. And the same topographical features furnish the two 
other prime requisites of hydraulic mining, namely, an abund- 
ant supply of water and a sufficient grade of descent to 
permit the use of flumes and the escape of tailings. These 
advantages the keen-witted miners of the Pacific Coast were 
quick to make available; and I think we may set down the 
invention of hydraulic mining, which occurred, I believe, 
about 1853, as an epoch in the progress of American mining. 
It has given us an entirely new and original branch of the 
art, involving many ingenious hydrodynamic and hydrostatic 
contrivances ; and it has certainly made possible the exploit- 
ation of thousands upon thousands of acres of auriferous 
gravel which could not have been profitably handled in any 
other way. The mountain torrents of the Sierra, caught on 
their way to the Pacific, have been forced to pause, and do 
the work of man. The same agencies that buried the gold 
among the clay and pebbles of the river beds are now made 
to strip the covering from it and lay it bare again. The 
hydraulic mines produce at present not less than $10,000 000 
or $12,000,000 annually, and many enterprises of this kind, 
which have been prosecuted through years of expensive 
preparation, and are just now beginning to touch their 
harvests of profit, will add henceforth to the product. I may 
mention, as an illustration, the extensive operations of the’ 
North Bloomfield and its two allied companies in California, 
which have expended in works $3,500,000, and will have six 
deep tunnels aggregating over 20,000 feet, and canals supply- 
ing 100,000,000 gallons of water daily. 
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THE NEVADA SILVER MINES. 

The next great event in the history of American mining 
was the discovery, in 1859, that the Comstock Lode was rich 
in silver. This opened an era of activity and speculation 
which has scarcely ceased since that time. Single districts 
have been subjected to fluctuating experiences, passing from 
the first enthusiasm through all the stages of hope to re- 
action and despair; but though the fortunes of each have 
risen and fallen like the changing tide, it has nearly always 
been highwater somewhere. Thus we have had a succession 
of favorites in the way of silver-mining districts, each one 
crowding its predecessor out of the public notice. Of these, 
the following list includes the most permanently productive : 
In Nevada, the Unionville, Reese River, Belmont, White Pine, 
Eureka, Esmeralda, and Pioche districts; in California, the 
argentiferous district of Inyo County; in Idaho, the Owyhee 
district ; in Utah, the Cottonwood and Bingham districts; in 
Colorado, the silver districts of Clear Creek, Boulder, and 
Summit Counties, to which the latest favorite, the San Juan 
region, may be added. I have named those localities in 
which mining industry is still active and flourishing. There 
is a longer and a sadder list, the funereal effect of which I 
will not intrude upon this festive occasion. But the apparent 
failure and abandonment of many districts heretofore does 
not argue their lack of prospective value. It is amazing that 
under the adverse conditions surrounding the industry of 
mining in regions “remote, unfriended, solitary ”—though not 
“slow ’’—so many communities should have succeeded in tak- 
ing permanent root. Too much is expected of this industry 
when it is required to supply the lack of labor, food, trans- 
portation, government, and the organized support which in 
settled societies all the trades and occupations give to each 
other. Pioneer work is full of peril and of waste; and in 
view of the wonderful results achieved by our pioneers in 
mining, it ill becomes us to sneer at the losses and failures 
which constitute the inevitable cost of such conquests. But 
through all the vicissitudes of silver mining in other districts, 
the Comstock mines have maintained their place, an instance 
of rapid exploitation and of aggregated wealth of production 
unexampled in history. Here, too, there have been intervals 
of failing hope; but a new bonanza has always made its 
appearance before the resources at hand were entirely ex- 
hausted ; and we have seen extracted from the ores of this 
one vein, during the past fifteen years, the round sum of 
$ 200,000,000 in gold and silver. Dr. Raymond assumes the 
product of gold to have been (on the authority of Mr. 
Hague) about forty per cent. of the entire value. We have, 
therefore, from the Comstock mines during the period named 
$ 80,000,000 gold and $120,000,000 silver. The swift develop- 
ment of these mines and the active commencement about the 
same time of deep quartz-mining operations in California led 
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to a remarkable progress in mining machinery and to the 
perfection of two distinctively American processes. I refer to 
the California stamp-mill and amalgamation process for gold 
and the Washoe pan process for silver. Neither of these is 
so novel in principle as the hydraulic process of gold mining 
already mentioned; but both of them have received the 
peculiar impress of an ingenuity and mechanical skill 
partly innate in our national character, and partly the prod- 
uct of the stern pressure of economic necessities. Into the 
fruitful field of further metallurgical improvements born of 
our Western mining industry—or adopted by it—such as the 
Blake rock-breaker, the Stetefeldt roasting-furnace, the Bruck- 
ner cylinder, the Plattner chlorination, and many others less 
widely known, I cannot enter here. Our people have 
advanced in this line with headlong energy, and accomplished 
great results—at great expense. Much undoubtedly remains 
to be done; and it may be hoped that future progress will 
be equally rapid, but less costly. The introduction, three or 
four years ago, of the smelting processes of Europe for the 
treatment of the silver ores of the West, is a striking and 
encouraging instance of the quickness of our mining com- 
munities to seize upon the advantages of experience. 


a anne 


THE DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL BANK NoTEs.—The Comptroller of the 
Currency has issued a circular to National Banks, in which he says: 

‘*It has become necessary to present for the consideration of the National 

banks, a fact which has occasioned much inconvenience and which is the cause 
of daily increasing embarrassment, namely, the rapidity with which the National 
bank notes are wearing out and being returned for destruction, taken in con- 
nection with the large number of agents appointed to witness this destruction 
in behalf of the banks. It is necessary to destroy the notes of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty banks in one day, and the names of about one 
hundred and fifty persons are registered as agents. Much time is consumed in 
looking up these gentlemen. Some of them cannot be found when wanted ; 
some are dilatory and others neglect to attend when notified. Then when they 
assemble the number is often so great that there is no room for their accom- 
modation, and great confusion, delay, and inconvenience are likely to result. 
The matter has at length reached that point where some change must be made ; 
some relief must be obtained or the public business will be seriously obstructed. 
He has accordingly concluded that the most feasible method of obviating the 
difficulties of the situation will be to submit the names of a sufficient number 
of reliable agents, and request the banks to make a choice from that number. 
_ “*The following names are presented: The National banks of Washington 
city, Messrs. A. S. Pratt & Son, J. C. G. Kennedy, T. W. Patchin, Esq., 
Messrs. Middleton & Co., Lewis Johnson & Co., and Joseph S. Burnett, Esq. 
All these will be in daily attendance at the office and will save the necessity 
of giving special notice, as well as loss of time in looking for them. The 
necessities of the case have forced him to adopt this plan, and while he does 
not wish to be arbitrary, such regulations must be prescribed as will prevent 
unreasonable delay in the transaction of public business.” 


SO 
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THE BURDENS OF BANK TAXATION. 


[ From the Report of the COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, December, 1876.] 


Section 5214 of the Revised Statutes provides that the National banks shall 
pay to the Treasurer the following taxes: One per cent. annually upon the 
average amount of notes in circulation and one-half of one per cent. annually 
upon the average amount of deposits, and the average amount of capital stock 
not invested in United States bonds. 


The following table exhibits the amount of United States taxes collected, 
annually, from the organization of the system (1863) to July 1, 1875; which 
amount has been collected without any expense whatever to the government 
except the compiling of the returns in the Treasury : 

On Deposits. On Capital, 


Year. On Circulatian. Aggregate. 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Totals. 


1876 


$ 53,096.97 
733>247-59 
2, 106,785.30 
2, 868,636.78 
2,946, 343-07 
2,957,416.73 
2,949; 744-13 
2,987,021 .69 
3,193,570-03 
31353, 186.13 
31404, 483.11 
3,283,405 .89 


- $ 30,836,937.42 -$ 30, 104,762.20 | $4,082, 150.78 
632,396.16 . 


3,091, 795.76 


$ 95,811.25 
1,087, 530.86 
2,633, 102.77 
2,650, 180.07 
2, 564,143.44 
2,614,553-58 
2,614, 767.61 
2, 802,840.85 
3, 120,984.37 
3,196, 569.29 
3,209, 967.72 
31514, 310.39 


31505, 129.64 


$ 18,402.23 
133,251.15 


406,947.74 - 


321,881.36 
306, 781.67 
312,918.68 


375,962.26 . 


385,292.13 
389, 356.27 
454,891.51 
469,048.02 
507,417.76 


$ 167,310.45 
1,954,029.60 
5, 146,835.81 
5, 840,698.21 
5,817,268. 18 
5,884,888.99 
5:940,474.00 
6, 175,154.67 
6, 703,910.67 
7,004,646 .93 
7;083, 498.85 
72395) 134-04 


‘$ 65,023,850.40 
7, 229,221.56 


Totals. .$ 33,928,703.18 .$ 33,609,891.84 . $4,714,546.94 .$72,253,071.96 


Section 5173 of the Revised Statutes provides that the expenses of this office 
shall be paid out of the proceeds of the taxes or duties assessed, and collected 
on the circulation of the National banks. The amount of tax paid upon circu- 
lation from the organization of the system to July 1, 1876, is $33,928,703. 18, 
while the whole expenses of this Bureau for the same period, together with 
the cost of printing the notes, have been but $ 4,060,223, 59. 


The Comptroller, in reply to a circular letter addressed by him to the 
National banks, requesting them to report the amount of State taxation paid by 
them for the year 1875, has received returns from 2,018 banks, having a capital 
of 493,738,408 dollars. The returns made to the Treasurer for the same 
year under the provisions of the Statute mentioned, have been classified in 
this office by States, and the following table has been prepared, showing the 
amount of United States and State taxes, and the rate of taxation, in every 
State and principal city of the Union, for that year. 
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Ratios to Capital. 
STATES AND Amount of Taxes. 


— 


7 a. 

TERRITORIES. Capital. Un ited States. State Total. 
MalS0s200 ccceccees + $9,790,104 . $112,652 . = $215,981 $328,633 
New Hampshire. 4 5,432,514 - 61,006 103,949 164,955 
8,216,467 89,360 . 169,044 258,404 
Massachusetts...... 43,063,374 491,157 865,198 3,356,355 
Boston 51,362,454 703,218 . 957,283 1,660,501 
Rhode Island....... 20,548,433 - 201,639 269,402 . 471,041 
Caanestic. oe 25,852,987 - 2773984 435,080 713,604 
v a Sr 3594715333 * 529,804 962,982 . 1,492,786 
New York City... 68,466,576 « 1,376,541 2,093,143 3»469,684 
Albany. 2,088,462 . 62,215 71,740 133,955 
New Jersey.....---. 14,972,520 + 208,559 300,844 509,453 
Pennsylvania....... 29,655,994 + 410,928 175,059 . 585,987 
Philadelphia...... 17,019,239 - 346,950 . 128,996. 475,940 
Pittsburgh.... 10,059,941 141,545 - 56,246 197;791 
DistaWORR, <ccccceces 1,523,185 22,025 7,952 29,977 
2,268,238 . 30,468 31,355 - 61,823 
Baltimore 11,469,355 150,003 230,368 . 380,371 
District of Columbia 252,000 . 4555 - 262 . 4,817 
_Washington 1,239,564 16,905 3,462 « 20,367 
Virginia........- 3,535,719 - 54,132 70,710 124,342 
West Virginia. . 1,971,000 25,775 - 30,102 55,877 
North Carolina 2,232,150 31,406 . 349584 65,990 
South Carolina, 3,135,000 345747 106,760 141,507 
ae ponegenseee 2,716,974 - 29,023 45,790 . 74,313 
50,000 854 . 1,056 1,910 
1,638, 866 18,865 . 22,204 . 41,069 
3,766,667 . 59314 . 9,870 . 69,184 
1,205,350 . 15,819 20,844 36,663 
205,000 1,983 3,288 . 5,271 
eee 3,408,992 . 47,341 . 78,427 . 125,768 
ioe ; boas 7,201,765 . 80,777. Higet . 117,088 
Louisville 3,358,000 . 45,012 16,290 . 61,302 
10... 21,110,393 - 292,900 . 507,231 800,131 
Cincinnati. 4,000,000 80,198 . 105,199 . 185,397 
Cleveland 4,550,000 51,011 104,872 155,883 
Indiana. e . 1888,189 . 229,606 470,836 700,442 
Illinois. .. -. 11,873,363 186,188 271,636 . 457,324 
Chicago.. 7,073,757 - 173,506 . 188,524 362,030 
Michigan... 8,568,270 105,676 146,993. 252,669 
Detroit... esccee 1,900,000 33,338 - 24,744 . 58,075 
Wisconsin. . ........ 2,974,651 475534 55,156 102,740 
Milwaukee, os 700,000 16,263. 19,229 . 35.492 
Minnesota... +s 4,391,008 . 60,781 . 93,730 . 154,517 
lowa Riccos ° 6,416,607 . 104,667 126,088 230,755 
2,742,199 36,361 . 93,407 . 129,828 
6,360,300 . 759135 - 177,404 . 252,599 
. 1,588,821 22,901 . 45,548. 68,449 
Nebraska Ree 994,758 . 22,277 21,689 . 43,906 
Oregon. 250,000 5,654 - 3037 . 8,691 
i 1,552,022 . 17,186 . ceee 17,186 
San Francisco.... 2,917,112. 35,780 . : 35,780 

New Mexico 300,000 . 4,228 3 7,47 
Colorado .... ence 923,478 18,997 . : 44,711 
Li ee ° 300,000 , 39472 - 6,022 
és 100,000 1,429 3,796 
Montana. 350,000 7,047 . 16,184 
Wyoming ae 125,000 . 2,049 ‘ . 5,572 
Dakotah..... 50,000 742 . 1,642 


. State. Total. 
p-Co D.C 
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lotals.... $ 503,687,911 .$7,317,531 -$10,058,122 . $17,375,653 . 1.5 + 3°5 


Note-—The capital of the banks that paid State, County and Municipal taxes on stock and real 
estate is $ 493,738,408. Banks in California pay no taxes upon capital stock. 

Similiar returns in reference to the year 1874, were last year received and 
tabulated in this office, and in a previous year tables were prepared giving the 
amount and rate of taxation, by States, for the years 1867 and 1869, all of 
which tables will be found in the appendix. Returns were also received from 
the National banks in 1866, but were not tabulated by States. The United 
States taxes for the year last mentioned were $ 8,069,938 ; and the State taxes 
were $7,949,451 ; total $16,019,389. The rates of taxation, National, State 
and total, upon National bank capital in those States in which the taxation 
be been highest, will be found on the tables for 1874 and 1875, to be as 
OLLOWS : 
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1874. 
State. Total. 
4. 


Total. 
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States. 
New York. .... 
New Jersey... 
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Indiana ... 
Illinois .. 
Wisconsin...... 
Kansas. 
Nebraska....... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... SP sac 


The rates of taxation in the palialgal cities of the country for the year s 187s, 
were as follows: 


8 
6 
8 
-O 
I 
8 
3 
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Rates of Taxation. Rates of Taxation. 
Cities. &. S. State. Total, Cities. w. &. State. Total, 
Boston ......00. 1.4 Qo « 3.3 «. Lowoville....... 1.3 oO. 3 - 1.8 
New York...... 2.0 : es Cincinnati ......230 . 2.6 . 6 
Albany .. a , Cleveland ...... 1.1 2.3 - 
Philadelphia ... 2.0 ‘ Ciiicago.......05. 9.3 j 
Pittsburg. 4 ‘ Detroit........... 1.8 
Baltimore ...... 1.3 Milwaukee .... 2.3 
Washington....1.4  . © EZ .. Gh Romis...5 1.2 
New Orleans.. 1.6 ot. Fawl......088Z . 22 


The following table gives the amount and ratios to capital of State and 
National taxation for the years 1874 and 1875, by States and geographical divi- 
sions: 


I 
I. 
I. 
I. 


WU POP 
WOW = Of O 


1874. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Amount of Taxes. hh 
U.S. State. Total. 


DIVISIONS. Capital.* United States. State. Total. p.c. A G pee 
New England States $ 160,517,266 - $1,896,533 - $2,980,484.. $4,877,017 - 1.2 . : 
Middle States....... 190,162,129 + 3,325,425 + 3,911,371 - 7,236,796. 1. 
Southern States..... 33,558,483 - 436,540 . 517,792 - 954,332 - I+ 
Western States and 

Territories........ 109,513,801 . 1,597,585 2,210,679 .. 3,808,264 . 1.5 


Ratios to Capital, 


United States... $ 493,751,679 + $7,256,083 . $9,620,426 . $ 16,876,409 . 1.5 


1875. 


New England States $ 164,316,333 - $1,937,016. $ 3,016.537.. $4,953,553 - 1-2 
Middle States....... 193,585,507 + 3,300,498. 4,062,459. 7,302,957 + 167 
Southern States..... 34,485,433 - 445,048 . 476,236 « g21,284 . 1-3 
Western States and 
Territories........ 111,300,588 . 1,634,969- 2,502,890. 4,137,859 - 1-5 + 2-4 + 39 


United States... $ 503,687,911 - $7,317,531 . $ 10,058,122 « $ 17,375,655 - 165 + 2-0 - 365 


An estimate of the total taxation of the National banks, for the ten years 
ending in 1875, was given in my last annual report, and it is repeated here 
with the substitution of the correct amounts for 1875, in place of the partly 
estimated ones then given : 

Ratios to Capital. 


Amount of Taxes. ———— 
‘ State. Total. 


a segs 


YEARS. Capital. United States. State. Totad. 
1866...+ $ 410,593,435 + $7,949,451 - $8,069,938 . $16,019,389 
1867.. 422,804,666 . 9,525,607 . 8,813,127. 18,338,734 
1868... + 420,143,491 . 9,465,652 . 8,757,656 . 18,223,308 
1869. . 419,619,860 . 10,081,244 . 7,297,096 . 17,378,340 
1870...+ 429,314,041 + 10,190,682 . 7,465,675 . 17,656,357 
1871. +++ 451,994,133 - 10,649895 . 7,860,078 18,509,973 
1872.+++ 472,956,958 - 6,703,910 - 8,343,772 - 15,047,682 
1873---+ 488,778,418 . 7,004,646 - 8,499,748 . 15,504,394 
1874.... 4939751,679 + 7256,083 . 9,620,326" . 16,876,409 
1875...+ 503,687,911 . 7,317,531 + 10,058,125* . 17,375,653 

* The capital of the banks which reported State taxes was, in 1874, $.476,836,03 031, and in 
it was $ 493,738,408. 
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Section 5204 of the Revised Statutes provides that no National bank shall 
withdraw or permit to be withdrawn, either in the form of dividends or other- 
wise, any portion of its capital. It also provides that losses and bad debts shall 
be deducted from the net profits before any dividend shall be declared; and 
that all debts due to an association, on which interest is due and unpaid for a 
period of six months, unless the same are well secured and in process of col- 
lection, shall be considered bad debts within the meaning of the law; and this 
provision is construed to include stocks and bonds upon which interest is past 
due, as well as promissory notes. The examiners have been specially instructed 
to scrutinize the loans of the banks and report the amount of bad debts held 
by them. These instructions have been carefully followed, and the large 
amounts which have been charged to profit and loss may be justly attributed to 
their faithful services and this wise provision of law. 

The following table exhibits by States and principal cities the losses charged 
off by the National banks under this provision, for the two dividend periods of 
six months each, ending respectively on March 1, and September 1, 1876: 

(See Table on next page.) 

This table represents returns from all the National banks transacting business 
which charged losses to profit and loss or surplus account during the periods 
named ; and it shows that the total losses disposed of, were, during the first 
period $6,501,169,82, and in the second period $13,217,856,60, making a 
total of $ 19,719,026,42. The amount charged off by the New York city banks 
during the year was $ 6,873,759.97, by the Boston banks, $ 1,598,722.68, by 
the Philadelphia banks, $152,976.14, by the Pittsburgh banks, $ 333,851.56, by 
the Baltimore banks, $876,207.32, and by the New Orleans banks, 
$ 519,701.41. A very small proportion of the assets thus charged off may ulti- 
mately be recovered; but there are still other considerable amounts of doubtful 
debts held by the banks, and it is estimated that an amount nearly as great 
will be charged to surplus, or profit and loss during the ensuing year. 

The banks in the principal cities have for three years past held large amounts 
of currency as a deadeweight, which greatly augments the nominal amount of 
deposits reported by them. There is no provision of law for disposing of this 
excess, either by funding, as originally authorized by the legal-tender act, or 
by redemption in specie, either of which would reduce the amount of circula- 
tion. The rate of interest prevailing has therefore been unprecedently low, the 
average rate in the City. of New York, for the three years ending June 30, 
1876, having been 3.4 per cent. upon call loans and 5.8 per cent. on commer- 
cial paper, while the average rate during the year has been 3.3 per cent. on 
call loans and 5.3 per cent. on commercial paper. It is therefore seen that 
the rate during the fiscal year of 1875-6 was somewhat less than the. average 
rate for the three years previous. The banks have thus held a large amount of 
money which could not be used at remunerative rates. The Government is re- 
ceiving a revenue from the banks which is more than equal to all taxes paid 
by them before the war; while the States are also increasing very greatly the 
burdens which were previously as great as could be borne. Within the past 
two years seventy;one banks, and since the organization of the system, 207 
banks, have gone into voluntary liquidation, chiefly on account of excessive 
taxation; and during the last year fewer banks have been organized than in 
any previous year since 1869, and unless some favorable legislation is obtained, 
a large number of banks will retire from the system to engage in private 
banking. In previous reports the Comptroller has called the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the amount of tax to which the National banks are 
subject, (the average rate, including State and National, being about three 
and one half per centum per annum) is much greater than that imposed on 
any other capital in the country. The reason for this will be apparent when 
it is remembered that the data for the assessment and taxation of National 
banks can always be obtained from their published statements ; while the amount 
of the capital of other corporations, private firms and individuals, cannot be as 
accurately determined. The United States tax on bank capital and deposits 
was essentially a war tax; and such impositions having been long since 
removed from every other similar interest, the Comptroller is fully of the 
opinion that justice to all parties requires its removal from this one also. 
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The recommendation for the repeal of the provision imposing a tax upon 
bank deposits, and also of the one requiring the affixing of a two-cent stamp 
upon bank checks, is renewed. 


States aud Cities. Banks. 


New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts .... 


Rhode Island..... 
Connecticut ....... 


New York City. ; 


Albany 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 
Delaware 


Baltimore 
Washington 


West Virginia... 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina ... 
COREG .cssessicsss 


New Orleans .... 
Texas 
Arkansas . ....000<- 
Kentucky . ......00 
Louisville 
Tennessee 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Illinois 
Chicago........+. 
Michigan. .......... 


March 1, 1876. 


Amount. 

- $ 89,913.35 
69,274.06 
47,040.80 

337,254.65 
471,115.98 
224,163.45 
246,769.22 

+ 471,725.71 

- 2,288,694. 10 
57,687.01 

118,276.08 

197,013.13 
72,485. 
75,533- 
1,032. 


893. 
260,665. 
8,122. 


187,825. 
352392. 
22,033. 

143,564.63 
76,350.24 

193) 323-66 
51,712.91 

5,165.06 
53,304.89 
16,574.15 
95,931.48 
26,238.59 
32,757 -31 
39 159 30 

8,815.01 
12,763.29 

45.82 

2,198.23 

121,250.55 
16,914.87 

34-85 
3,190.04 


September 1, 1876. 


Banks. 
24 
24 
17 

109 
43 
21 


cal 
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Amount. 
$97,775.10 
168, 389.65 
192, 390.16 
919,404.60 
. 1,127,606.70 
203,482.25 
365,079.55 
828,951.80 
- 4585,065 .87 
: 39» 327-09 
181,632.15 
536,812.13 
80,491.07 
257,317-59 
3,250. 
25,252. 
615,542. 
2,706. 
68,408. 
176. 
29,344- 
73,861. 
120,270.30 
56,264.44 
445,871. 


20,193. 
40,492. 
26, 403. 

362,699. 
66,817. 
30,275. 

309,039. 

167,676. 

202,068.59 

138,064.04 
46,454.78 
16,186.29 
26,868.77 

186,443.66 
28,504.01 
11,712.05 

318,059.15 


15,655.32 
81,868.65 
45,137.33 
2,781.25 
126.32 
2,645.30 
2,666.85 
392.22 


Total 
Q 


Losses. 


- $187,688.45 


237,663.71 
239,430.96 


: 1,256,659.25 
- 1,598,722.68 


427,645.70 
611,848.77 


- 1,300,677.51 
- 6,873,759-97 


97,014.10 
299,908 . 23 
7331825. 


395,392: 
189,776. 
51,619. 
69,491 - 
43,442. 
282, 375- 
54,742: 
44,469. 
357,218. 
27,544: 
16,670. 
5:755+ 
17,853. 
203,119. 
62,052. 
2,816. 
3,316. 
2,663. 
2,666.85 
9,474.86 


$ 13,217,856.60 $ 19,719,026.42 
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. 


THE TAXATION OF SHARES OF NATIONAL BANKS 


U. S. CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. OF MISSOURI—SEPTEMBER TERM, 1876. 


St. Louis National Bank v. Papin; National Bank of Missouri v. Same; Third 
National Bank v. Same; Fourth National Bank v. Same; Valley National 
Bank v. Same; Merchants’ National Bank v. Same. 


. Tax Levy—Wuewn Eguity wit INTERFERE.—Shares being taxable, and no excessive valua- 
tion being complained of, equity will not restrain the collection of the taxes, though the 
assessing officers may have arrived at a correct result by some erroneous method. 

. Rute oF Construction oF Statutes.—Where an act of the Legislature is susceptible of 
two interpretations, one of which will overthrow the act or make it unconstitutional, and 
the other will support the act and give it effect, the latter is to be adopted by the judicial 
branch of the Government. This principle is one which commends itself to the Federal 
courts with great force, in all cases where they are called upon to expound and apply 
State legislation, and especially so where the courts are asked to overthrow the revenue 
laws of the States. 

3. CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL BAnk1inG Act.—By the section of the National Banking Act 
(Rev. Stats., Sec. 5219), which permits the States to authorize all the shares held in 
national banks by any person, to be included in the valuation of his personal property, and 
to be assessed at the place where the national bank is located, subject to the restriction 
‘‘that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals,’’ Congress has limited the States to taxation upon the 
shares in national banks as distinguished from taxation of the banks eo momine upon their 
property or capital. A State cannot evade the restrictions of the act by requiring the 
value of the property of the bank to be added to the value of the shares otherwise ascer- 
tained, and thus produce an unfavorable discrimination in the taxation of bank shares. 

. Missourr Revenue Act—NatTionat Banks.—As regards national banks, section 35 of the 
revenue act of this State may be construed as intended to impose a tax upon the shares 
only in such banks at their actual cash value, to be estimated by the taxing officers upon 
an inquiry 7z¢ter alia into the actual value of the property of the banks, so far as it imparts 
or confers a value upon the shares.—Central Law Yournal. 


Before Hon. John F. Dillon, Circuit Judge, and Hon. Samuel Treat, District 
udge. 

’ The national banking act permits all the States to authorize all the shares 
held in national banks by any person to be included in the valuation of his 
personal property, and to be assessed where the national bank is located, sub- 
ject to the restriction (the only one here involved), that such shares shall not 
be taxed ‘‘ at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals.” (Rev. Stats., Sec. 5, 219.) The constitution of 
Missouri requires all property to be taxed in proportion to its value. In the 
revenue act of the State of Missouri, approved March 30, 1872 (Wag. Stat., 
ch. 118) are the following provisions in respect to the taxation of property ‘and 
shares in corporations. 

Section 35 of this act provides as follows : 

‘¢Persons owning shares of stock in banks or any joint stock institution or 
association doing a banking business, or any insurance .company, whether fire, 
marine, life, health, accident, or other insurance, incorporated under or by 
any law of the United States or of this State, are not required to deliver to 
the assessor a list thereof; but the president or other chief officers of such cor- 
poration shall, under oath, deliver to the assessor a list of all shares of stock 
held therein, and the names of the persons who hold the same, and shall also 
state the actual cash value of such stock and all the property belonging to 
such corporation. In estimating the value of such stock and property, the 
officer making the same shall estimate and include all reserve funds, undivided 
profits, premiums or earnings, and all other values belonging to such corpora- 
tion, which cash value shall be assessed and taxed as other personal property. 
Insurance companies, or any corporations doing business on the mutual plan 
without capital stock, shall make like returns of the net value of all assets or 
values belonging thereto, which net value shall be assessed and taxed in like 
manner ; private bankers, brokers, money brokers and exchange dealers shall in 
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like manner make returns of all moneys or values of any description invested 
in, or used in, their business, which shall be taxed as other personal property” 

Section 36. ‘‘The taxes assessed on shares of stock embraced in such list 
shall be paid by the corporations respectively, and they may recover from the 
owners of such shares the amount so paid by them, or deduct the same from 
the dividends accruing on such shares, and the amount so paid shall be a 
lien on such shares respectively, and shall be paid before a transfer thereof 
can be made.” 

Sections 37 and 18 and 120 of the act refer to the mode of proceeding to 
collect the taxes, and penalties for noncompliance with its provisions. 

Six of the national banks located in St. Louis brought in this court bills 
in equity for an injunction to restrain the collection, amounting to $158,772 53, 
levied for the year 1875, under the authority of the revenue laws of the State, 
upon the shares of the respective shareholders of the said banks. Answers 
were filed and proofs taken, and the cases were argued and submitted to- 
ether. 

. James O. Broadhead, Henry Hitchcock, Noble and Orrick, and M. B. Jonas, 
for plaintiff; F. J. Bowman, Samuel Reber and G, A. Madill, for, defendant. 

Dillon, Circuit Judge, Treat, District Judge, concurring. 

The bills do not allege that the State has taxed or attempted to assess any 
tax against any of the banks co momine in respect of property (other than real 
estate) owned by them in their corporate capacity. The only tax assessed by 
the State or under its authority, except a tax on the real estate, of which 
no complaint is made, is a tax upon the shares of the shareholders. It is not 
alleged in the bills, as a ground for injunction or relief, that the shares have 
in fact been valued for taxation at more than their actual cash value. 

But the special ground of complaint is that the taxes in question are not 
authorized, and if authorized, are authorized by section 35 of the revenue act 
of 1872, above quoted, and that that section prescribes a mode of ascertaining 
and fixing the valuation of the shares (which mode the taxing officers of the 
State are bound to follow) in conflict with the permission given in the national 
banking act to the States to tax the shares, and which, if carried out, as it 
must be if any taxes whatever are levied under it, results necessarily as con- 
tended in taxing these shares more than the other moneyed capital in the State 
is taxed, thus at once contravening the restriction in this respect contained 
in the act of Congress, and the provision as to equality of taxation con- 
tained in the constitution of the State. 

It is contended by the counsel for the banks that by the provision of sec- 
tion thirty-five of the revenue act of 1872, above given, the legislature has 
provided for taxing the shareholders not only upon the value of their shares 
as such, but in addition to this, for taxing them through their shares upon 
all the property of the bank by commanding the taxing officers to ‘‘ include” 
the value of all such property in the valuation of the shares. 

“It is probably a sound view of the Federal legislation as it stands (Rev. 
Stat., Sec. 5,219) that Congress has limited the States to taxation upon the 
shares in national banks, as distinguished from taxation of the banks co nomine 
upon their property or capital, and if so, the States could not evade the restric- 
tions of the act of Congress by requiring the value of the property of the bank 
to be added to the value of the shares otherwise ascertained, and thus produce 
an unfavorable discrimination in the taxation of bank shares. The question is, 
whether the Legislature of Missouri has done what the counsel for the banks 
assert. 

It must be that the language of section 35 is not free from obscurity, and 
that has been quite manifest upon the argument bfore us, since it showed that 
the counsel for the defendant have put different constructions upon it. In 
reaching a conclusion the court must bear in mind certain established principles 
of construction. One is, that where an act of the Legislature is susceptible of 
two interpretations, one of which will overthrow the act or make it unconsti- 
tutional, and the other will support the act and give it effect, the latter is to be 
adopted by the judicial branch of the Government. This principle is one 
which commends itself to the Federal courts with great force, in all cases 
whera they are called upon to expound and apply State legislation, and with 
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more than ordinary persuasiveness and cogency in cases in which these courts 
are asked to overthrow the revenue law of the State. 

The court is of opinion that section 35, in respect of the valuation of the 
shares in national banks, does not necessarily require the construction which 
the banks put upon it. That is to say, it does not require the value of the 
property of the bank as a corporate entity to be added to the value of the 
shares, and the whole to be divided by the number of shares, the quotient 
giving the value of each share. But its requirement is to ascertain and tax 
the share at its actual cash value; but in ascertaining that value, the officer is 
directed to regard and include in his estimate all reserve funds, profits, earn- 
ings, and other values. Why not? These are important elements in the ques- 
tion of value, and they should be included in estimating the value of the stock. 
From these, indeed, the stock derives its principal pecuniary value. Suppose 
the direction to the taxing officers was to assess the shares at their cash value, 
without prescribing how that value should be ascertained. The cash value 
may be more or less than the par value, or more or less than the market value. 
The actual value of shares depends chiefly upon the capital, property and values 
owned by the bank. Any intelligent determination of the value of a share in- 
volves an enquiry into the assets and property of the bank. 

The act did not intend to make the estimate of value fixed by the president 
of the bank conclusive. The duty of estimating the value is devolved on the 
officers of the State; and as respects national banks, the provision requiring 
the president of the bank to return the property of the bank and state its 
value, can and should be regarded as intended to supply the assessing officer 
with data to form a just and fair judgment as to the actual value of the shares. 
To this end, and to preclude controversy, the act directs ‘‘reserve funds, un- 
divided profits, premiums or earnings or other values belonging to the corpora- 
tions” to be included in estimating the value of the shares, It does not seem 
to us that the act excludes from the consideration of the assessor the liabilities 
of the bank, since these must be taken into account, if the ‘‘ actual cash value” 
of the stock and no more is to be ascertained and taxed. This view is con- 
firmed by the next sentence, which requires corporations on the mutual plan to 
‘make like returns of the net value”—which would allow liabilities to be 
regarded as ascertaining the value of the assets to be taxed. 

We do not think a fair construction of sec. 35 requires the assessing officers 
to exclude from their consideration the liabilities and actual instead of 
nominal value of the assets of the bank, in ascertaining the taxable value of 
the property of the bank, as one means of arriving at the value of the shares. 

As respects national banks, our judgment is that the act of the Legislature 
can be fairly construed as intended to. impose a tax upon the shares only in 
national banks at their actual cash value; that such cash value is to be esti- 
mated by the taxing officers upon an enquiry izéer alia into the actual value of 
the property of the banks, so far as this imparts or confers a value upon the 
shares, and that this is the purpose which should be judicially ascribed to the 
Legislature rather than a purpose to impose taxes upon an illegal valuation 
The proofs do not show that the valuation of the shares by the taxing officers 
is excessive ; at all events an excessive valuation in fact is not made an object 
of relief in the bills) Inasmuch as the shares are taxable, and no excessive 
valuation is complained of, equity would not restrain the collection of the taxes, 
even though the assessing officers may have arrived at a correct result by some 
erroneous method. 

A decree will be entered in each case dismissing the bill of complaint. 


—_—— 


OLp Corns.—In unloading a load of sand recently at Exeter, N. H,. sixteen 
pine-tree shillings bearing the date of 1652 were found. They were as bright 
as they were when coined. They were evidently in a box that has decayed. 
The sand being sifted, fourteen more were afterwards found. 


ee 
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THE BASIS OF NATIONAL BANK TAXATION. 


Supreme Court of the State of New York. First Department. General Term, 
November, 1876. 


The People on the relation of the Gallatin National Bank, Frederick D. 
Tappan, ef al. against The Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments, &c. 


BEFORE NoAH Davis, P. J., JOHN R. BRADY, AND CHARLES DANIELS, JJ. 


Writ of certiorari to inquire into the validity of a tax imposed on shares of 
the Gallatin National Bank. 


BraDy, J. The actual value of the shares of the relators’ stock, is the proper 
standard in assesssing the tax to be paid. 

The par value does not control. Zaws, 1866, Vol. 2d, p. 1647. 1 Rev. 
Stat. 393, S. 17. It was the duty therefore of the respondents to ascertain and 
act upon the true value of the stock as they have done. People vs. The Asses- 
sors of Albany City. 2 Hun. 583. The provision that the tax so assessed 
shall not exceed the par value in the enabling act of Congress of gth March, 
1865, does not affect this principle. The impost may be upon a sum not ex- 
ceeding the par value, when that sum represents the actual value of the share. 

The precise question is settled by the highest authority. Hepburn vs. The 
School Directors of the Borough of Carlisle, Penn., 23 Wallace Reps. 480. The 
only restriction is that the share shall not be taxed at a greater rate than is 
imposed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals of this State. 

This limitation is not affected by the fact that a part of of the capital stock 
of the bank is invested in bonds of the United States. ( Van Allen vs. The 
Assessors, 3 Wall 573. The People vs. The Commissioners, 4 Wall 244,) or by 
he fact that the bank is obliged by law to accumulate a reserve. The respond- 
ents in determining the tax to be imposed, adopted a standard of value 
tfounded upon the statement of the Relators’ President, and ascertained by de- 
ducting from such value, the proportionate share of the assessed value of the 
relators’ real estate. The reserve which is a part of the capital of the bank 
and the surplus as well, were properly included in the estimate of value. Both 
contribute to the value of the shares, and are necessarily, therefore, constituent 
elements of such value. The interest of the shareholder entitles him to par- 
ticipate in the net profits earned by the bank in the employment of its capital 
during the existence of its charter, in proportion to the number of his shares, 
and upon its dissolution or termination, to his proportion of the property that 
may remain of the corporation, after the payment of its debts. This is a dis- 
tinct independent interest or property held by the shareholder, like any other 
property that may belong to him, and we add, of course subject to taxation. 

Per Nelson. J., in cases in 3d and 4th Wallace Supra. It is quite apparent 
from these adjudications and the principles enunciated by them, that the re- 
spondents have acted properly, and that the writ must be dismissed with costs. 


nae 


RHODE IsLAND.—At the last session of the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
chapter 129 of the General Statute, ‘‘of Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes” was amended thus—to take effect June Ist, 1876 ;— 

‘* All bills of exchange drawn at sight, due and payable within this State, and 
in which there is not a provision to the contrary, shall be allowed three days’ 

ace.” 
or The following act was also passed at the same time: 

** Any person upon whom a bill of exchange or draft is drawn which requires 
acceptance, shall have until two o’clock in the afternoon of the business day 
next succeeding the first presentation thereof, in which to decide whether or not 
he will accept the same : provided, however, that all bills of exchange or drafts 
which may be for cause held over one day, shall, when accepted, date from 
the day of presentation.” 
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THE LAW OF TRUSTEESHIP. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Voight v. Lewis, Trustee of Fay Cooke & Co. 


Defendants were brokers for complainant, whose bonds they had sold, and held the proceeds at 
the time of their failure, deposited in their names in a bank account, which they kept ex- 
clusively for their brokerage transactions; the balance of the account being more than 
sufficient to meet the charges arising from such transactions. //e/d, That the complainant 
was entitled to receive in full the amount of the proceeds of his bonds. 

Opinion by McKennan, Cir. J. Oct. 26th, 1876. 

If the fund in controversy did not belong to Jay Cooke & Co. at the time of 
their bankruptcy, no property in it passed to their trustee; and if they could 
not gainsay the right of the plaintiff to demand and recover it from the bank 
in which it was deposited, their trustee, who has to receive it, cannot now 
withhold it. Its origin is clearlypestablished by the proof. It was the product 
of the sale by J. Cooke & Co., as the brokers of the plaintiff, of $2,000 of 
Reading Railroad general mortgage bonds, and it was received by them, not 
as their own or for themselves, but for the use and benefit of the plaintiff. 
Their relation to the plaintiff then was strictly fiduciary, and in virtue of it 
alone were they oy and holders of the proceeds of the sale of his bonds, 
As the successors of Jay Cooke & Co. only their right to this fund passed to 


their trustee, and he took it, therefore impressed with the same character and 
subject to the same equities, which resulted from their relation to the benefi- 
cial owner of it. But it does not follow from the fact that Jay Cooke & Co. 
received the fund in question in trust for the plaintiff, that he is entitled to 
the relief which he now seeks. This will depend upon whether they made any 
appropriation of it, so that it would not be individuated and its identity clearly 


traced. It is undoubtedly true that a trust fund which has been so intermixed 
with the money of the trustee that it cannot be followed, cannot be recovered 
specifically by the cestuz gue trust. But as was said by Mr. Justice Strong, in 
Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank v. King, 7 P. F. Smith, 205: ‘It is 
undeniable that equity will follow a fund through any number of transmutations, 
and preserve it for the owner so long as it can be identified. And it does not 
matter in whose name the legal right stands. If money has been converted by 
a trustee, or agent, into a chose in action, the legal right to it may have been 
changed, but equity regards the beneficial ownership.” 

Even at law it has been decided that a principal might maintain an action to 
recover from a bank the proceeds of a discount of his own note, which were 
placed to the credit of his agent, and which the bank, at the time of the de- 
posit, had no notice it did not belong to the agent. Frazier v. the Erie Bank, 
8 W. and S. 18. But it is not essential to the effective assertion of a beneficial 
title to a trust fund that the fund shall be susceptible of separate identification, 
No more is required than proof of substantial identity. Money has no ear-mark 
by means of which it can be specifically identified. Into whatever form it may 
be changed, if it can be clearly traced, equity will rescue it from a wrongful 
appropriation, and give effect to the right of its real owner. An ear-mark is 
only a means of identification, but is not evidence of ownership. It ‘‘is not 
indispensable to enable a real owner to assert his right to property, or to its 
products or substitute. Evidence of substantial identity may be attached to the 
thing itself, or it may be extraneous. . . . But in regard to money, sub- 
stantial identity is not oneness of pieces of coin, or bank bills. If an agent to 
collect money puts the money collected into a chest where he has money of 
his own, he does not thereby make it all his own, and convert himself into a 
mere debtor to his principal. The principal may by law claim out of the chest 
the sums which belonged to him before the admixture.” Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank v. King, supra. 

Nor will the placing of a fund received by an agent or a trustee in an in- 
dependent depository to his individual credit, even where it is mingled in the 
account with his own and the money of other trusts, work a confusion of these 
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funds, and defeat the right of a beneficial owner. So it was, held in Pennell v. 
Deffell, 23 Eng. Law and Eq., 460, and Mr. Justice Strong, in Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank v. King, referring to this case with decided approval, says of 
it: ‘*It was a contest between an official assignee in bankruptcy and insolvency 
and the executors of a prior deceased assignee, who had kept an account 
with bankers, into which he had paid his own money as well as moneys of 
the trusts. The accounts were not distinguished as official accounts, but were 
opened in the depositor’s own name. There was nothing to show that he was 
not alone interested in the sums due from time to time from the bankers,” 
Lord Justices Knight, Bruce and Turner, held that the assignee was entitled as 
against the executors of the depositor. The former said that ‘‘when a trustee 

ys money into a bank to his credit, the account being a simple account with 

imself, not marked or distinguished in any other manner, the debt thus consti- 
tuted from the bank to him is one which, as long as it remains due, belongs 
specifically to the trust as much and as effectually as the money so paid 
would have done had it specifically been placed by the trustee in a particular 
repository and so remanded.” There is much more in the case. It is particu- 
larly to be noticed that the moneys of several distinct trusts were carried into 
the account ; that the trustee’s own money Had been mixed with them, and 
that a rule was laid down for determining what belonged to the trust and what 
to the depositor. 

Applying these principles to the facts proved in this case the right of the 
complainant to the relief prayed for seems to be free from doubt. 

Jay Cooke & Co. were brokers, and their business of this character was car- 
ried on in a department which was specially in charge of one of their employés, 
and was distinct from the other departments of their business. Separate books 
of account were kept in it, in which were entered each transaction of the firm 
pertaining to the purchase and sale of stock, bonds, and other securities on com- 
mission. All moneys arising from these operations were deposited in the Sev- 
enth National Bank in the name of the firm, and this amount was drawn upon 
exclusively to answer demands in the brokerage department. The proceeds of 
the sale of the complainant’s bonds were carried into this account, and remained 
there at the time of the failure of the firm, at which time there was a balance 
to their credit, more than sufficient to pay the charges in the books against 
the brokerage department for moneys received and deposited in the bank. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be gainsaid that the money received by 
Jay Cooke & Co. for the complainant’s bonds entered into and constituted a 
part of the deposit in the Seventh National Bank. Its origin and amount 
are positively determinable, and it can, with like certainty, be traced into that 
account. On this point the clerk who had charge of the brokerage department 
testified: ‘‘I could take the records of sales and the deposit-book and trace up 
the money of Mr. Voight; for instance, show that it had been deposited in the 
Seventh National Bank, and remained there.” 

The substantial identity of the complainant’s money is thus completely estab- 
lished. It did not exist in its original form, and, therefore, could not be iden- 
tified in specie, but the distinctiveness of its substitute is unquestionable. If it 
had been converted by its agents into a specific security, equity would lay hold 
of it and control its appropriation for his benefit, not because it could be in- 
dividuated, but because it could be identified as the product of his property, 
and he was therefore to be treated as its rightful owner. This result will 
not be changed by the fact that it has been transmuted into the form of a 
credit in a bank in the name of the agents themselves. It may be, and has 
been, traced by extraneous evidence into the bank account as clearly as if a 
promissory note had been substituted for it. True, it is undistinguishable, in 
the face of the account, from other trust funds and moneys of the agents 
which were carried into the account; but as the complainant’s proportion of 
this credit is definitely ascertainable, and so separable from that of the other 
beneficial owners of it, it will be administered by a Court of Equity as belong- 
ing to him just as effectually as if the money which it represented had 
**specifically been -?: by the trustee in a particular repository and there 
remained.” Pennell v. Deffell, supra. 

Let a decree, therefore, for the complainant, according to the prayer of the 
bill, be prepared. 
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THE BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER FOR 1877 will go to press early in 
January. Notices of further changes among Banks and Bankers should be sent 
in promptly. Orders for the insertion of Banker’s Cards must be sent in be- 
fore December 2oth. 

Quarterly Supplements giving the latest changes to date, will be issued in April, 
July and October of 1877. A place for their insertion will be provided in the 
new volume. The price of these Supplements will be fifty cents for the three, 
but to advance subscribers to the ALMANAC AND REGISTER they will be furnished 
free of charge. Prepayment by Banks or Bankers is not necessary if any 
prefer to await delivery, but an order is essential. 


THE SILVER COMMISSION constituted by a joint resolution passed at the last 
session of Congress, was organized during the last week of October. The 
original members are: Senators Jones of Nevada, Boutwell of Massachusetts, 
and Bogy of Missouri ; Representatives Gibson, of Louisiana, Bland of Missouri, 
and Willard of Michigan. These have elected to complete the commis- 
sion: the Hon. Wm. S. Groesbeck of Cincinnati, and Professor Francis 
Brown of Cambridge. Messrs. George M. Weston of Boston, and Alexander 
Delmar of Philadelphia, are appointed Secretaries. The Commission is now in 
session in New York. It will send a sub-committee to the Pacific Coast to 
collect evidence in regard to the production of the precious metals. 


New YorkK.—At a meeting of the directors of the Tenth National Bank 
on Wednesday, November, 8th, Mr. George Ackerman was elected president, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Walter B. Palmer. Mr. 
Ackerman has been connected with the bank since its organization, and for 
several years has filled the position of cashier. Mr. Rufus Story, an old mer- 
chant of this city, and for several. years a director of the Bank, was elected 
vice-president, and Mr. Edward A. Bliss was elected acting cashier. Mr. Bliss 
was formerly cashier of the Lee Bank, of Lee, Mass, which place he left to 
take the position of teller in the Tenth National Bank at the time of its 
organization, and with this bank ‘he has been connected since that time. 


THE SUSPENDED SAVINGS BANKs.—Wm. J. Best, the receiver of the Me- 
chanics & Traders’ Savings Institution, has obtained from Judge Osborn, at 
Albany, an order to pay a dividend of fifty per cent. On November Ist, 256 
creditors had proved claims amounting to $93,806, and there are other valid 
eure amounting to $82,496. The receiver has obtained from the assets some 
$95,000. 

William M. Banks, receiver of the Security Savings Bank, has been authori- 
zed to pay a second dividend of twenty per cent, to the depositors. The for- 
mer dividend was twenty-five per cent. 

DIVIDENDs :—The Comptroller of the Treasury declared on October 27th, a 
dividend of fifty per centum in favor of the creditors of the Watkins National 
Bank of Watkins, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA.—A new stock board, to be called the Nevada Stock Exchange 
Board, is being organized in San Francisco to go into operation December 1. 
It will be devoted mainly to dealings in Government bonds, State and 
county securities, gas and water stocks, and mining stocks, 
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CoLoRADO.—A new banking institution has been formed at Trinidad, called 
the Bank of Southern Colorado, and begins business December Ist. The co- 
partnership consists of Messrs. Joseph Davis, of Davis & Sherman, Trinidad ; 
Matthew Lynch, of Elizabethtown, N. M., Sewell T. Collins, late of First 
National Bank Denver, and S. G. Collins, Cashier of Exchange Bank of 
Denver. The business of the firm will be managed by Mr. Joseph Davis as 
President, and Mr. Sewell T. Collins as Cashier, their New York correspond- 
ents being Gilman, Son & Co. 


ARRESTS.—Two men, giving the names of Charles Lang and Henry 
Boland, were arrested at Richmond, Ind., on November, 22d, Bn in their 
possession several thousand dollars in counterfeit money, mostly United States 
Treasury notes. Among the bills were ten $100 Treasury notes, admirably 
executed, Circumstances indicated that they had been passing the money by 
making small purchases throughout the country. 

An agent of the National Park Bank, of New York, arrived in St. John, NB., 
on November, 22d, and procured the arrest of Ellis, its defaulting teller, on a 
suit for the recovery of $62,400 due to the Bank. It is however doubtful 
whether he can be returned to this city. He could only be extradited by 
the United States authorities, and it is probable that the Government would 
be unwilling to ask for his release after their failure in the Winslow and 
Gray cases. Ellis’ capture was brought about by means of circulars containing 
a description of him and his party, which had been extensively circulated 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

KENTUCKY.—The following circular issued at Louisville, November 9th, 
explains itself. 

**TO THE BANKERS OF KENTUCKY. 

**Tt will be remembered that R. A. C. Martin, late cashier of the Bank of 
Columbia, was murdered while in the discharge of his duties in 1872. His 
_ heroic conduct, which made him faithful unto death, has won for him imperish- 

able honor. He left a widow, Mrs. Hester A. Martin, surviving him, and 
some means of income from stocks and bonds, but these have become unavail- 
ing, and she is now left without means of adequate support. Recently the 
banks and bankers of Massachusetts and other States have contributed over 
$ 13,000 to Mrs. Heywood, the widow of the Cashier of the Northfield, Minn., 
National Bank, who was murdered, as is supposed, by the same desperadoes 
who killed Mr. Martin. This contribution to the wants of Mrs. Heywood is 
commendable, and the object of this communication is to ask the bankers of 
Kentucky, the native State of Mr. Martin and his widow, to come to her aid 
in this time of her need, and secure for her at least an adequate support. We 
will take pleasure in receiving for Mrs. Martin’s benefit such sums as can be 
sent. 

‘“*T. T. ALEXANDER, 
‘*Late President Bank of Columbia. 
**L. C. MurRRAY, 
**Cashier Kentucky National Bank.” 

We trust that the banks of the nation at large will not fail to testify 
promptly and fully their appreciation of the faithfulness of both these officers. 
Everyone ought to contribute something. 

Those who are placed in charge of valuable interests, if ever called upon to 
face danger in their defence, should be allowed no reason to fear that through 
their fidelity others dependent upon them may be brought to penury or want. 


THE Two HERoES.—The memory of Joseph Lee Heywood, and R. A. C, 
Martin, ought to be perpetuated not only by a fitting monument to each, but by 
every other means which can hold up their examples for honor and remem- 
brance. We are glad to have an opportunity to do something in this direction. 
The BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1877 will contain photographic 
portraits of both, taken by the ‘‘Albertype” process, being an exact reproduc- 
tion of photographs from life. These likenesses will be studied with interest 
by the banking community everywhere, and the lesson of two noble lives may 
thus be effectively impressed upon thousands of its members. 
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MAINE.—Four men attacked the watchman of the Waterville National Bank 
on the night of November 22d, and bound and gagged him. Before they could 
get — on the bank vault they were discovered by another watchman 
and fled. 

The books of the Lewiston Institution for Savings are quite largely used as 
currency in some business transactions in that vicinity. They are taken generally 
at seventy-five cents on a dollar in payment for house lots, &c. The bank will 
be prepared to pay 50 per cent. on its deposits January Ist, and is expected 
to pay ultimately 80 per cent. 

The trustees of the Waterville Savings Bank decided that the bank should 
resume business on November 14, a sufficient number of depositors having 
signed an agreement warranting such action. The trustees are confident that 
the assets are sufficient to pay the old depositors go per cent. The bank now 
is and will continue to be conducted on careful business principles. 


MissourI.—The directors of the Second National Bank of St. Louis have 
elected to its Vice Presidency, Mr. E. D. Jones, formerly its Cashier. Mr. 
Jones is known to a large circle of correspondents as an experienced and suc- 
cessful banker. The other officers of the Bank continue as before—Mr. George 
D. Capen, President, and Mr. C. S. Charlot, Cashier. 

MINNESOTA.—The Marine Bank of St. Paul, under State charter, suspended 
on November, 13th. 

The failure is attributed to mismanagement, and not to any misappropriation 
of the funds. It is stated positively by one of the Directors that the assets 
are in excess of the liabilities, but that at this time it is not possible to say 
how soon a settlement can be made with creditors 

DEATH OF AN OLD BANK OFFICER.—Mr. James Peale, a well-known citizen 
of Philadelphia, died at his residence, in that city, on October 27th, in the 
87th year of his age. Mr. Peale, in early life, was a teller in the United 
States Bank, and afterwards general book-keeper in the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, with which institution he was connected for over forty years, re- 
tiring from his position only about two years ago. At one time Mr. Peale was 
widely known among bank officers for his skill in the detection of counterfeits 
and forgeries. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Producers & Manufacturers’ Bank, Titusville, Pa., 
closed its doors on the morning of November 6th. The failure of the 
Pennsylvania Transportation Co., although not connected with the bank at all, 
produced a general distrust and a run was made on the bank. Large 
amounts were promptly paid out, but most of the funds being loaned out 
it was of course impossible to pay all the depositors at once. The Direc- 
tors state that the assets of the institution are amply sufficient to pay all 
its liabilities. The stockholders are individually liable, and, as they are 
men of large means the creditors of the bank are not likely to lose any- 
thing. The directors have made an assignment to John Fertig. 


BANK CHECK STAMPS.—The following brief report of a decision by Judge 
Cadwalader in the U. S. District Court is from the Philadelphia Ledger 
of November, 23d. 

United States v. the National Bank of Pottstown, Pa.—This was an action 
to recover the sum of $1,050 for failure to stamp twenty-one checks which 
had been negotiated. The penalty for failure to stamp a check is $50, and 
the penalty on the twenty-one made the sum claimed. The inspection of 
the checks was made in the spring of 1875, and the deputy collector who 
made the examination said that the twenty-one unstamped checks were all 
he found out of a large number, probably 25,000. Counsel for this bank 
took the ground that, as there was no evidence in the case of the United 
States, as presented, to show an intention to evade the law, and the pre- 
sumption was against such an intent, the Judge should instruct the jury to 
find for the defendants. The Judge instructed the jury that if they were 
satisfied, from the evidence, there was no intent to evade the law, they 
should find for the bank, which they did. 
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TExaAS.—The City Bank of Dallas, (the largest bank in North-Western Texas, ) 
offers prompt attention to the business of correspondents. They have a paid 
capital of $100,000, and surplus of $35,000. The officers are W. E. Hughes, 
President; C. C. Slaughter, Vice-President; Thomas K. Ferguson, Cashier. 


Fefferson.—Mr. T. P. Martin, Cashier of the National Bank of Jefferson, 
has resigned his position on account of ill-health—taking effect November 2gth. 
Mr. Martin does not expect to enter again into the banking business. 


CANADA.—A meeting of the shareholders of the Ville Marie Bank, Mon- 
treal, was held on November 6th, for the purpose of considering the advisa- 
bility of amalgamation with the Metropolitan Bank. A resolution declining to 
unite was passed without dissent. The shareholders of the Metropolitan Bank 
having met, debated a long time upon the position of its affairs. It was 
resolved that a statement of the condition of the bank be prepared as soon 
as possible, showing the losses sustained, the cost of management, &c. A 
committee consisting of the Hon. James Ferrier, Mr. Gilbert Scott, and Mr. 
Robert Moat, were appointed to confer with the directors, and report at a 
subsequent meeting whether the bank should continue, amalgamate, or wind up. 


A New SAFETY PAPER. — Among noteworthy things at the _Centennial 
Exhibition was a new Safety Paper for checks etc., recently invented by Mr. 
John Underwood, Practical Chemist. This paper received both a medal and 
diploma and was thus mentioned by the jury: ‘‘This paper is peculiar from 
the fact that if written on with an ordinary Iron Ink, the writing becomes indeli- 
ble when an attempt is made to take it out by acids, etc., whilst the appear- 
ance of the cheque is destroyed.” 

The inventor, not satisfied with a paper that made only Iron Ink indelible, 
has for the last two months been pursuing his experiments still further in 
order to produce one which should be similarly adapted for all Inks, and we 
understand that his labors have been rewarded by complete success. 

The superiority asserted fom this over other safety papers is that whereas 
they claim to protect the writing from alteration by cher ruled lines, printed 
patterns or tints which change color or are taken out by such chemicals as 
would remove the Ink, such lines, tints, &c., can be so artistically restored as 
to deceive without the very closest examination; while with this paper the 
writing itself is not only absolutely zdedb/e but the stain made upon the paper 
by any attempt to remove the writing is so marked that it cannot escape notice. 

We understand: that the Patentee hopes soon to complete arrangements for 
the supply of this paper for Bank Notes, Checks and Legal Documents, and 
in view of the increasing risks of fraud, we hope that his invention may prove 
to be a thorough success. Thus far it has triumphed over all tests. 


THE BEAUTIES OF PAPER MONEy.—At the Dardanelles the other day, 
on the approach of the Bairam a month’s pay was given to the troops of the 
garrison in caime. A plan adopted, of clubbing-four men to divide a hundred 
piastres note did not, however, work satisfactorily. 

Anxious for a dissolution of involuntary partnership, each squad set off to 
change their paper; but success attended some only of the first applicants to 
the saraffs, who for a discount of five per centum consented to sever the 
tie. Fearing a run on the banks, these establishments soon resorted to the 
simple expedient of closing their doors. The soldiers then endeavored to 
change their notes at the shops by purchasing some article of trifling value 
and asking the shopkeepers to give them metallic change at par against 
their tendered note. This moderate request being refused, the soldiers took 
to pummelling the shopkeepers with their fists, the result being that shop 
after shop closed its shutters, until not one of them remained open. 

The following day the shops still presented the same sombre appearance, 
and the soldiers were driven to their wits’ end, one day only being left 
before Bairam to settle their financial difficulties and to make their purchases 
for the coming feast. At the last moment the Governor General, Ibrahim 
Pasha, seeing that matters had become serious, ordered that the caine 
should be changed against Jdesh/iks from the public chest. The soldiers, 
therefore, received their money, the shopkeepers reopened the shops, and 
cheerfulness once more reigned in the town.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
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(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 409.) 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Brewers & Grocers’ Bank. Third Ave. & 26th St, 
James Everard, Pr. John W. Hesse, Cas. 
Lazard Freres 


.. Nevada City... Citizens’ Bank 
$ 50,000 E. M. Preston, Pr. John T. Morgan, Cas. 


.-- Trinidad B. of Southern Colorado.. Gilman, Son & Co. 
Joseph Davis, Pr. Sewell T. Collins, Cas. 


Knowles & Brent Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 
F. A. Von Gassy Winslow, Lanier & Co- 


Audubon County Bank.... Central National Bank. 
F. H. Whiting, Pv. Charles Van Girder, Cas, 
Citizens’ Savings Bank..... Corbin Banking Co. 

R. A. Richardson, Pr. O. P. Miller, Cas. 
Sylvester, Huntley & Osborne, Merch. N. B., Chicago. 


Farmers & Merchants’ Bk. John J. Cisco & Son. 
H. W. Lewis, Pr. » Cas. 


Farmers’ Bank of Webster Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
H. H. Smith, Pry. L. A. Doris, Cas. 


-- Minneapolis. ... German Scandinavian Bk. Greenebaum Brothers & Co. 
Louis C. Mueller, Pr. John F. N. De Flon, Cas. 
.. Fayette The Hendrix Bank Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 
F. M. Hendrix, Pr. A. F. Davis, Cas. 


Kosciusko Bank of Kosciusko National Park Bank. 
C. S. Jobes, Pr. James W. Beaty, Cas. 
-- Okolona Chickasaw Savings Inst.... 
T. W. Williams, Pr. 
Miners & Mechanics’ S. B, Kountze Brothers. 
M. L. Reid, Pr. J. M. Hurley, Cas. 


Cheyenne Co. B.(Reynolds & Wallace) Kountze Brothers. 
Clinton Smith Fisk & Hatch. 


Bank of Cincinnati (None at present.) 
H. A. Langhorst, Pr. Herman Huseman, Cas. 
Citizens’ Savings Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
E. W. Wallack, Pr. A. H. Myers, Cas. 


Bank of Bristol R. T. Wilson & Co, 
John G. King, Pr. Joseph R. Anderson, Cas. 


E. Levi & Co Kountze Brothers. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 
(Monthly List; continued from November No., page 411.) 
NOVEMBER, 1876. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. Crry.Tenth National Bank .. George Ackerman, Pr. W. B. Palmer.* 


ALA.... Gainesville N.B., Gainesville A. A. Winston, Pr. ... J. Bliss. 
Co.o... B. of Clear Creek, Georget’n A. H. Borman, Cas. ... C. Ruter. 
Conn.. Mechanics’ B., New Haven. Charles Atwater, Pr... N. F. Thompson. 


Citizens’ B. of Ga., Atlanta.. Wm. A. Rawson, P7.. J. T. Grant. 

Ga. Bkg. & Trust Coa. ‘¢ J. M. Patton, Cas....... J. W. Goldsmith. 
Griffin Banking Co., Griffin, M. L. Bates, Pr........ 5. Bailey. 

La Grange Bkg. & Trust Co. A. D. Abraham, Pr... H. S. Wimbish.* 


....» Auburn Bank, Auburn G. W. Hutton, Cas. S. Lewis. 
.+«e Hide & Leather B., Chicago William V. Kay, Pr... C. F. Grey. 
Pe First Nat. Bank, Fairbury .. T.S. McDowell, 4. C.D. S. Crum, 
‘¢ Farmer City A. F. Davidson, Cas... W. Young. 
mugen B., Manchester A. H. Heaton, ’Pr.. .. J. C. Andros. 
Monmouth N. B, Monmouth William Hanna, Pr. ... D. Rankin. 
First Nat. Bk., Shelbyville. A. Middlesworth, Pv.. O. S. Munsell. 
.. Springfield S. B., Springf’ld. Geo. H. Souther, Cas. T. S. Wood. 


.. Camden Bank, Camden E. C. Price, Pr A. J. Thomas. 
sees sos as O. F. Plank, Cas. E. C. Price. 
.... Citizens’ Bank, Connersville James C. McIntosh, Pry. W. Huston. 
.... Meridian N. B., Indianapolis David Macy, Pr W. P. Gallup. 

.. State Sav. Bank, - Wm. Hannaman, Pr... C. Mayer. 

‘iene - i" a W. A. Bradshaw, 77.. W. P. Gallup. 
... First-.Nat Bank, Plymouth., Jas. A. Gilmore, Cas.. J. Soice. 
.++» People’s Bank, Portland Jacob M. Haines, ?7.. J. Moorman. 
.... First Nat. Bank, Valparaiso. D. F. Skinner, Pr S. S. Skinner. 
«+» DeKalb Bank, Waterloo Giles T. Abbey, Cas... A. F. Best. 

.. Worthington B., Worth’gton Wm. C. Andrews, Pr. A. J. Newsom. 


A.,. Union Bank, Cedar Rapids. H. B. Stibbs, Cas. 

... Wayne County B., Corydon, H. Bracewell, Cas. E. E. Clark. 

.. Franklin Co. B’k, ‘Hampton. A. G. Kellam, bg epee J. F. Latimer. 
bes as _ T. C. McKenzie, Cas. A. G. Kellam. 
... Commercial Bank, Keokuk. Edmund Jaeger, Cas. . J. W. Hobbs. 

.. Citizens’ Bank, Prairie City. S. D. Butters, Pi cccsin J. W. Deweese. 


‘.... Harvey Co. Sav. B., Newton T. E. Neal, Cas F, P. Neal. 

... Neosho Co, S. B., Osage Mis. E. N. Bradbury, Cas... 

.. Citizens’ §.B., Sedgwick City T. R. Hazard, Cas 
Breckenridge B., Cloverport Wm. H. Bowmer, Pr. 
Garrard County Deposit ’ 

Bank, ae sal Edw’d C, Hopper, Cas. 

People’s B.of Ky., Louisville B. P. Scully, Pr W. B. Hamilton. 
Germania N. B., N. Orleans L. B. Cain, P». ......... L. Schneider, 
North Bank, Rockland N. T. Farwell, Cas.....S. N. Hatch. 


* Deceased. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
.. First Nat. Bk., Ashburnham J. L. Cummings, Pr... G. C. Winchester. 
.. Lechmere National Bank, ? a 
East C ambridge f T. H. Hudson, Cas....C. E. Richardson, 
.. City Bank, Battle Creek N. Eldred, Pr......0.0s. R. Kingman. 
‘ a “ - B. T. Skinner, Acé¢. Cas. R. P, Kingman. 
? 
-- Lumberman’s owhitebalty William Weston, Pr... A. Mears. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Lake City. M. A. Baldwin, Pr... G. F. Benson. 
.. Brown County B., New Ulm C. H. Chadbourn, Pr. T. J. Templer. 


.. Vicksburg Bank, Vicksburg. Edward S. Butts, Pr.. 
“6 66 ” T. R. Roach, Cas 


Third Nat. Bank, St. Louis. Thomas E. Tutt, Pr... J. R. Lionberger. 
Bank of Knob Noster C. B. Littlefield, Cas.. T. F. Melvin. 


... First Nat. Bank, Angelica... Smith Davis, P7....... A. Lockhart. 

... First National Bank, Fulton R. H. Tyler, Acdg. Pr. M. L. Lee. 

... Nat. Ulster Co.B., Kingston William H. Finch, Cas. B. L. Brodhead.* 
.. Saratoga Co, B., Waterford. Chauncey Boughton, Pr W. Scott. 


.. German Bkg. Co., Cincinnati And. Pfirrmann, Pr... L. Burckhardt. 
.. People’s Saving & Loan ) 
p oka wr etng Clevelands J. H. Sargent, Pr. 
... Farm. & Mech. Bk., Kenton Robert L. Miller, Cas. 
... Allen County Bank, Lima... S. W. Moore, Cas J. N. Harrington. 
... Van Wert Co. B., Van Wert Isaac N. Alexander, Pr. D. A. Johns. 
.. Second N. B., Youngstown. Henry M. Garlick, Cas. G. J. Margerum. 


.. Eighth Nat. Bank, Phila..... James A. Irwin, Cas... R. H. Williams, 
.. U. S. Bkg. Co., Philadelphia W. W. Widdifield, Cas. H. B. Pearson. 
.. Arsenal Bank, Pittsburgh. S. J. Wainwright, 7. J. W. Riddell. 
.. Monongahela Sav. B., ** John Murray, P»....... H. A. Weaver. 
.. Real Estate Sav. B’k., ‘* | Chas.R. Fenderich, Sec. G. H. Holtzman. 
-. Workingman's — eer John A, Hermann, Pr. J. J. Herrmann. 
.. Tuna Valley Bank, Bristol.. John McGill, Cas....... 

.. Corry National Bank, Corry. H. F. Sweetser, Pv.... T. Struthers. 

.. Corry Savings Bank, ‘* . Anson Porter, Pr....... E. Newlon. 

Sey ares 8 *¢ , Will Porter, Cas A. Porter. 

.. Saucon Sav. Bk., Hellertown Thos. R. Laubach, Pr. P. B. Breinig. 

.. Miners & Mechanics’ Loan 

& Bkg. Ass., Hyde eri L. Reynolds, Cas. H. T. Sawyer. 
.. JuniataValley B., Mifflintown James North, Pr. G, Jacobs. 

.. Newport Dep. B., Newport. J. H. Irwin, Cas........ J. M. Wright. 

.. Argyle Sav. Bank, Petrolia. E. G. Taylor, Cas S. S. Avery. 

.. First Nat’] Bank, Reading.. Wm. H. Clymer, Pr.. L. B. Smith.* 

.. Shrewsbury Savings Inst..... Geo. P. Everhart, Pr, H. Latimer. 

.- Miners’ Sav. B., Summit Hill C. R. Potts, Actg. Pr. A. Schneider. * 
.. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Warren Robt. Dennison, Cas.... H. R. Crowell. 
.. Watsontown B., Watsontown G. W. Rombach, Cas.. R. B. Claxton, Jr. 


.. Blackstone Canal N.B.,Prov. Oren Westcott, Cas. .. J. Luther.* 


"|. Union Bank, Providence. .... Chas. A. Nichols, P.. H. N. Campbell. 


on Greenwich N.B., E. G’nwich Henry Sweet, Pr.......S. W. Pence. 
. Nat. Exchange Bk., Houston J. T. D. Wilson, Pr... W. J. Hutchins, 


Border Grange B., Danville. J. D. Blair, Pr.......... W. T. Sutherlin. 
Virginia Sav. B., Lynchburg. A. M. Davies, Cas.. ...°J. F. Baugh. 


.. Central Bank, Stevens Point S. D. Patrick, Cas W. B. Buckingham. 


* Deceased. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 


( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 412.) 


-Y. City, Bell & Smithers, now C. F. Smithers and W. Watson. 
- rey & Co., failed. 
sg “ A. Otis & Co., dissolved ; succeeded by William P. O’Connor. 
. - ‘i & Taege, succeeded by- Taege & Co. 
- ‘¢ J. F. Underhill & Co., dissolved—forming two fitms: J. F. Underhill 
& Co, and B. L. Smyth. 
.. Evans Banking Institution, Evans ; succeeded by Weld County Bank. 
..- Hyer Brothers, Pensacola ; succeeded by Knowles & Brent. 
.-. Loyles & Griffin, Dawson ; now John L. Griffin. 


.... Bunn & Holmes, Aloomington ; now Bunn & Co. 
.»» Richards & Brother, Champaign ; out of business, 
... International Bank, West Side Branch, Chicago ; discontinued. 
... Citizens’ Bank, Zfingham ; closed. 
... Bosworth, Carpenter & Co., Zigin ; consolidated with First National Bank. 
.. Thomas, Brothers & Weedman, Farmer City ; now John Weedman. 
... D. A. Knowlton & Sons, Freeport ; succeeded by Knowlton Brothers. 
... Burwell, Clevenger & Lewis, Gibson City ; succeeded by Clevenger & Sons. 
Pe Thacker, Hearne Station ; succeeded by Martin & Co. 
.. Mason City Bank, Mason City ; now F. N. Smith & Co. 
J. B. Durham & Brother, Momence ; now Momence Bank. 
... Worcester & Brayton, Momence; now H. Worcester & Co. 
... Glass & Lowry, Mount Sterling ; now J. B. Glass. 
.. Miners’ Sav. B’k, (J. D. Freeman,) Murphysboro ; sold to W. S, Murphy, 


. Citizens’ Exchange Bank, Zigin; succeeded by Citizens’ Savings Bank, 
.. V. D. Stoddard, Red Oak ; not in banking business. 

.. Leavitt, Johnson & Lusch, Waterloo ; succeeded by Leavitt & Johnson. 

.- Bowman, Brothers & Burr, Waverly ; succeeded by Bank of Waverly. 


. Mercantile Bank, Bangor ; closed. All liabilities and stock paid. 


.. J. D. Bennett & Co., Corunna; closed. 
.. 5. P. Creasinger & Co., Maple Rapids; now S. P. Creasinger. 


. Munger & Viesselman, Fairmont; succeeded by Bank of Fairmont. 
.. Marine Bank, St Paul, failed. 


.... Adams, Spratt & Co., Aberdeen ; succeeded by Spratt & French. 


... Allen, Copp & Co., S¢# Zoudés; withdrawn from business 
... A. M. Hendrix, Fayette ; succeeded by The Hendrix Bank. 
.. Kansas Stock Yard Bank, Kansas City ; name changed to Stock Yard B’k. 


.. J. W. Elberson & Co., Zventon ; closed. 


... William Richardson, A/mond; moved to Hornellsville. 

.. Cuba Banking Co., Cuda; succeeded by Cuba State Bank. 

... Bank of Horse Heads, Horse Heads; closed. 

.. J. M. Hammond & Co., Hume; succeeded by J. P Manchester & Co. 
.. A. G. Dow, Randol~h ; now A. G. Dow & Son. 

.. S. B. French, Sag Haréor ; closed. 


.. Gilmore, Dunlap & Co., Cincinnati ; succeeded by Gilmore & Co. 

... Citizens’ Bank, Ashland; succeeded by Citizens’ Savings Bank. 

... Stark County Bank, Canton ; closed. 

... E, Franklin’s Sons & J. Rider, and Robbins, Wing, Warner & Co., Vew- 
ark ; suc. by Robbins, Winegarner, Wing & Co., as the Franklin Bank. 

.. Zepernich & Lodge, New Lisbon; succeeded by Lodge and Small. 
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.. Bank of Van Wert, Van Wert ; winding up. 

... D. Armstrong & Co., Waverly ; succeeded by James Emmitt & Co. 

.. Farmers’ Bank, Wooster ; winding up. 

. Bond, Moxey & Co., Philadelphia ; failed. 

... City National Bank, Pittsburgh ; succeeded by City Savings Bank. 

.. Hoboken Savings Bank, Pittsburgh ; out of business. 

... Keystone Bank, Pittsburgh ; closed. 

.. Masonic Deposit Savings Bank, Pittsburgh ; now Masonic Bank. 

‘ ,.. Penn Avenue Trust Company, Pittsburgh ; quit business. 

... Wood’s Run Sav. Fund & Loan Association, AWegheny ; winding up. 

... Juniata Valley Bank, Branch, Mewfort ; withdrawn. 

... Producers & Manufacturers’ Bank, Z7tusville ; closed. 
TENN.. First National Bank, Srzstol ; succeeded by Bank of Bristol, same officers. 
Texas. R. W. Townsend, Avon; succeeded by J. O. Beam. 

. Waters, Bivins & Corley, Zerre//; now Holt, Bivins & Corley. 

City Savings Bank, Richmond ; now City Bank of Richmond, 


.. German Bank, (W. A. Tholen,) Port Washington ; closed. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


OctToBER—NOVEMBER, 1876. 


Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 
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NEw Books FOR BANKERS.—The followlng publications have appeared since 
our last number, and will be reviewed in our next: 

‘*An Alphabet in Finance,” by Graham McAdam. With introduction by R. 
R. Bowker. Price, $1.25. 
$ ‘*London Banking Life.” Papers on Trade and Finance, by William Purdy. 
$ 1.25. 

“Ye Outside Fools.” Glimpses inside the London Stock Exchange. By 
Erasmus Pinto, $ 1,50. 

Orders received at this office. 


“* REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE on the Depreciation of Silver,” to 
the British House of Commons, 1876. A few copies have been imported, and 
are for sale at the office of the BANKER’Ss MAGAZINE. Price $3.00, postage 


paid. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


Oct. 2, 1876. 


$ 984,999,650 
712,320,450 


Bonds at six per cent. 
Bonds at five per cent 


$ 1,697, 320, 100 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY, 


Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $ 2,738, 530 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


$ 368,561,472 
34; 520,000 
29,858,415 
29,777,900 


$ 462,717,788 


$ 2,176, 776,418 
27,126,227 


Old demand and legal-tender notes 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Coin certificates 


Total debt 
Interest 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest $ 2, 203,902,645 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 64, 591,124 
12,524,945 


34, 520,000 
$ 111,636,069 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Oct. 1, 1876 $ 2,092, 266,575 
+ 66 66 Nov. 1, 1876 


Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 


Decrease of debt during the past month .... 


i $ 2,915,365 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1876........ 7,172,769 


Now. 1, 1876. 


$ 984,999,650 
712,320,450 


$ 1,697, 320, 100 


$ 14,000,000 


$ 2,513,240 


367,601,408 
40,670,000 
28,555,478 
33, 283, 100 


+» $470,109,986 
-- $2,183,943,326 


34,473,464 


.- $2,218,416,790 


$ 75,967,027 
12,901, 326 


40,670,000 


- $129,538,354 


ves $2,088,877,436 


$ 3, 388, 139 
10, 560,908 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 


$ 64,623,512 
969, 352 


32,080,218 
6,950, 393 


$ 25,129,824 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 


Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... 


$ 64,623,512 
1,292,470 


32,080, 218 
6,990, 306 


* "$25,089,912 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 23, 1876. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82% a 4.82%, in gold. 


There is very little change in the movements of the loan market. The rate 
continues at about three to four per cent. for call loans, with an apparent ten- 
dency to work easier. There is still some outflow of greenbacks to the 
South. The statement of the New York Banks, issued from the Clearing 
House, on Saturday last, shows that the gain in surplus reserve during last 
week was $648,600 so that the banks now hold $9,345,025 in excess of the 
legal minimum. The recent heavy importations of bullion has produced an 
increase of $1,496,400 in the specie. Our table is as follows for the New 
York Banks : 

Legal Excess of 

1876. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 

$ 259,840,800 . $15,947,200 . $48,862,000 . $15,091,100 « $ 215,303,000 . $ 10,983,450 
260,684,200 .. 17,436,600 .. 46,353,800 «+ 15,090,600 .. 215,392,900 -. 9,942,175 


sees 259,652,400 .. 17,569,100 «+ 44,160,900 .. 15,062,500 «+ 212,134,500 +. 8,696,375 
seseee 259,147,100 «- 19,065,500 .. 43,108,000 .. 15,076,600 +. 211,313,900 -. 9,345,025 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as 
below : 

1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 

Oct. 28....+++0$ 130,599,100 ....$1,322,600 .... $8,195,400 «++ $79,252,300 «+++ $22,281,900 

131,590,400 ..++ 1,528,300 se++ 8,043,300 ..., 80,921,300 .... 22,135,100 

132,593,000 .... 1,666,600 .... 8,051,000 .... 80,790,500 .... 22,430,700 

133,264,700 «+++ 1,696,600 «+++ 7,410,400 «e+ 82,034,800 .... 22,059,400 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 
1876. ' Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
seseeees $61,768,500 ...+ $772,024 «+++ $19,255,628 ..-. $56,321,377 ---- $9,998,665 
61,757,598 «+++ 811,771 eeee 19,166,844 ---- 56,059,693 --- 99975247 


61,575,317 «+++ 7972450 «+++ 19)754,041 -+++ $6,135,226 «e+- 10,130,982 
61,723,941 +++. 764,061 «.+- 19,589,298 ~--- 56,473,892 «+++ 10,094,490 


Considerable discussion has been excited by certain statements in the 
Comptroller’s Report as to the losses of the Banks. Extracts from that docu- 
ment are published elsewhere, and show that the National banks in New 
York have charged off as bad debts during the year $6,873,759; in Boston, 
$ 1,598,722; in Philadelphia, $152,976; in Pittsburg $333,851; in Baltimore, 
$876,207; in New Orleans, 519,701. The total is $10,355,216 and it 
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offers a striking confirmation of those arguments for tax repeal that are 
founded on the diminished profits which are earned by the banking business, 

The stock market is irregular and somewhat feverish. Governments are 
well sustained except the Fives of 1881 which are rather lower. There is a 
fair demand for investment at home; but foreign orders are small. State 
stocks are quiet. Railroad bonds firm, those bonds being in demand which 
are issued by the best known trunk lines. Railroad shares are not very 
active; the coal stocks being weak and lower, although some strong parties 
.are said to be in the market as buyers. The Treasury balances as will 
be seen are increasing. Subjoined are our usual statistics, 

QUOTATIONS : Oct. 26. Nov.- 2. Now. 9. Nov. 16. Nov. 22. 
Gold eccecessscocccee 109% «- 109% .-. 109% «- 109% .. 109% 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 115% .. 115% .. 1Is% oe 11sS%m 115% 
U. S. new ss Coup.... 114% 113 113 os 124i 1124 
West. Union Tel. Co. . 73% .:- 71%. 71%. 72% >. 72% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 10456 «- 101%... 102 es 10138 102% 
Lake Shore. ..see.-++. 61 we 56% .. 55% oe 56% .. 5738 
Chicago & Rock Island 101% .. 101% .. 101 2 99% .. 98% 
New Jersey Central... 36% .. 360% .. ; — 34@q «Cee 32% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 715% 08 74% = 7353 71% «- 68% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 74 oo 72% «- 72 “a 69 68% 
North Western 39 oe 37% «- 37% -- 32% .. 35% 
Pacific Mail.......... 25 oe 24% «- 24% oo 24% (Cee 25% 

Ir oe 11 ee 10% .. 9% .-- 9% 
Call Loans....se..ceee 2% @5 oe s@535 . «4@9 - 24%@s5.. 3@s5 
Discounts 4%42@7 + 44@7 + 44@7 «+ 44@7 + 4%@7 
Bills on London....ee. 4-83-4.85 ++4.8254-4.84%..  4.82-4.84 .. 4.8214-4.84%4.. 4.8214-4.84% 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 41,858,428.. $42,950,331 -- $42,586,810.. $43,309,590-- $43,887,806 

Do. do. gold. $51,288,785.. $50,096,465 .. $50,299,767 -. $52,437,483 -- $55,383,536 

The money markets in Europe show some signs of returning animation. 
The London Zconomist says: ‘There has been a rise—slight, but still per- 
ceptible—in the value of money, and the wonder at first sight, if we look 
to the causes which have been at work, is that there has only been a slight 
one. There has been a reduction since the 20th of September of £3,000,000 
in the reserve in the banking department of the Bank of England, and of 
4 2,000,000 in the coin and bullion in both departments, and these changes 
have happened at a time of political perturbation, when they ordinarily pro- 
duce more than usual effect. Judging by former experience, such changes in 
the Bank accounts would have raised the Bank rate of discount two per cent. 
at least. The banking reserve and the bullion would have been reduced to 
so low a point that it would have been necessary at once to replenish them. 
But now both are still so large that no one thinks of any such thing. The 
banking reserve is still £19,218,000, and every one thinks that enough ; no 
one cares that it has fallen from £22,244,000 in six weeks. But if the Bank 
had had but £8 or £ 10,000,000 on banking reserve (and it used to keep 
no more), such a reduction as £ 3,000,000 in so short a time would have 
been quickly and keenly felt. The explanation of these changes evidently 
is that we are now feeling the effects of two influences at once. One of 
these is the ordinary autumn drain of gold. This is in payment for commodi- 
ties—corn, cotton, and so on—coming to market every autumn, and is analo- 
gous to the ‘New York’ demand for greenbacks to move the ‘crops’ of 
which we hear so much every year. There is an augmentation of business 
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caused by the season, which requires an augmentation of cash, and this 
cash is taken from the store of the Bank of England, which is always the 
readiest place‘at which it can be obtained. The other cause is, that money is 
dearer abroad than it is in England. At Paris the market is 2, and 
in Frankfort and Berlin 33; and money is, in consequence, sent from hence. 
How far even the slight improvement in the value of money thus caused 
will be permanent, we cannot yet be sure; but on the whole it is most 
likely that it is the beginning of the end of the long extreme cheapness of 
money, though as yet we must not expect to see any great rise soon.” 
With regard to the supply of silver in the European markets, it is said 
to be small and not likely to be soon increased to any very great extent. The 
Berlin Borsen Zeitung says that the German Government is now considering an 
obstacle in the completion of its coinage reform. This is the ways and means 
of providing a floating capital to carry out the operation. It is withdrawing 
silver and supplying the place of it with gold, but if the operation is to 
take place conveniently, considerable sums of gold ought to be coined in ad- 
vance, and held in readiness for exchange for equivalent sums of silver. It 
should also be assumed that the silver will not be saleable as quickly as it 
may be advisable to withdraw it, but may have to be kept in hand for a 
longer or shorter period in order to a gradual scale. But to hold these 
stocks of gold and silver requires capital, and this the German Government, 
it seems, is beginning to feel, now that the indemnity has all been spent or 
distributed, and it is face to face with the toughest part of its work—the 
withdrawal of the one-thaler coinage. To raise the funds an issue of four 
and one-half per cent. Treasury notes is recommended by our Berlin con- 
temporary. A loan will obviously be needful if as is affirmed the German 
Government has no available floating balance, and if it means to demonetize 
and withdraw the one-thaler coinage, thereby completing its great operation. 
The pamphlet by Cernuschi, published in our last issue, has attracted much 
attention in financial circles. It was written in reply to an article by M. 
Chevalier, in the Revue Des Deux Mondes, of April, in which the demonetiza- 
tion of silver is recommended so far at least as to constitute gold coin the sole 
standard of the monetary system of France, when resumption is consummated 
in 1878. M. Chevalier argues that the double standard has never existed in 
France, except in a very qualified manner, and that although gold and silver 
are both nominally and juridically a legal tender, the real standard of French 
money is silver alone. The present system was established by the law of the 
year XI ( 1803.) This statute began with a general declaration preceding the 
numbered articles in these words: ‘‘Five grams of silver nine-tenths fine con- 
stitute the monetary unit which is called a franc.” One of the great objects of 
the statesmen of that day was to prevent in France the abuses to which the 
use of gold and silver together in the monetary circulation, hadfgiven rise under 
the ancien régime. The old policy was attended by the most flagrant abuses. 
If the value of silver fell, the weight of the gold coins was lessened to bring 
them to the same value with the coins of silver. When in its turn gold be- 
came depreciated, the weight of the silver coins was reduced, so that in the 
course of years both monies became more and more impoverished and ended 
by falling to seventy-six hundredths of their nominal value. M. Chevalier pro- 
posed by a fixed and invariable single standard, to raise a barrier against any 
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such debasement of the currency hereafter. The law of 1803 did indeed fix 
the relation between the two metals at fifteen and a half to one, but it ex- 
pressly stated that if the relative value should afterward change, the gold only 
should be re-coined. M. Chevalier contends that the silver standard should no 
longer be retained, and regrets that the change for a gold standard was not 
made when recommended by the International Monetary Convention ten years 
ago. A large quantity of silver has been since coined, and the situation, in his 
opinion, is less favorable than it was then; he admits however, that it is still 
good in the sense that there is more gold than silver in circulation, The evil 
he would guard against is that of permitting it to become bad by persisting in 
bi-metallic ideas. The danger of a counterfeit coinage of silver five-franc pieces 
of the proper weight and fineness, is not, he says, illusory ; for formerly Spanish 
piastres of legal size and fineness, were made out of Spain, for circulation in 
China, because of the exaggerated value the Chinese gave to those pieces. M. 
Chevalier mentions, to show the alternatives in the circulation of the two 
metals under the system of a fixed relation between them, that during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the coinage of gold was only 216 millions of francs, 
against 1,757 millions of silver, while during the empire the proportion of gold 
was 6,152 millions of silver. In each case the public almost ceased to bring 
one of the metals for coinage, exchanging it abroad for the depreciated one. 
Since the publication of M. Cernuschi’s pamphlet, a second article has appeared 
by M. Chevalier. M. Cernuschi’s answer we expect to publish in an early 
number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 

The bank note circulation shows a decrease of over three millions during the 
month. The Treasury now holds $337,849,800 in bonds to secure National 
bank circulation, and $19,103,000 to secure public deposits. The National 
bank circulation outstanding, is of currency notes, $ 320,612,289 ; and of gold 


notes, $2,099, 190. 


DEATHS. 


At PRINCETON, N. J., on Wednesday, October 25, aged seventy-three years, 
GEORGE T, OLMSTED, Cashier of the Princeton National Bank. 


At Kincston, N. Y. on Monday October, 2d, aged thirty-seven years, 
BROCKHOLST L, BRODHEAD, Cashier of the National Ulster County Bank. 

At Cuicaco, Ill., on Friday, November 3d, aged fifty years, L. V. PARsons, 
Cashier of the Third National Bank of Chicago. 

At Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, November, 15, aged seventy years, JOHN 
JAMEs DIXWELL, President from 1846 to 1873 of the Massachusetts Bank of 
Boston, 





